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1  For  certain  crops,  figures  are  not  based  on  current  indications,  but  are  carried  for- 
ward from  previous  reports.       2  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza.      3  Pounds. 

*  Picked  and  threshed.       s  includes  some  quantities  not  harvested.      «  See  footnote  on 
table  by  States.      ^  Short-time  average.      «  Production  includes  all  grapes  for  fresh 
fruit,  juice,  wine,  and  raisins.      »  Condition  Nov.  1, 
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1  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza, 

2  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 

3  Picked  and  threshed. 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  NOVEI.iSSR  1,  1941 
Crop  yields  in  the  country  as  a  vhole  are  still  expected  to  average  aoout  tlie  "best 
on  record  "but  v^et  v/eather  in  practically  all  States  v^est  of  the  Alleghenies  has 
caused  some  damage  and  so  delayed  the  ha,rvesting  of  late  crops  that  there  may  "be 
further  losses  in  some  areas  if  wet  xireather  continues.     In  half  a  dozen  Gorn  Belt 
States  the  rainfall  in  Septem"ber  and  Octo"ber  ■'■/as  the  heaviest  on  record  for  those 
two  months  taken  together,  and  over  considera"ble  areas  from  Illinois  to  Texas  rain- 
fall in  Octo"ber  ranged  from  8  inches  upward'..     In  addition  to  the  flooding  of  river 
bottoms  and  dama.ge  to  standing  crops  there  a^Dpears  to  have  been  rather  widespread 
damage  to  hay  and  forage  in  stacks  and  shocks.    The  quality  of  beans  a,nQ  unharvested 
seed  crops  has  also  been  lowered. 

Harvestin^r^'  of  corn  has  been  jDroceeding  "onder  difficulties  ih  central  Illinois, 
southern  lov/a,  northern  and  western  Missouri  and  eastern  Kansas  but,  except  where 
losses  have  been  heavy,  the  yields  of  corn  being  harvested  are  quite  generally 
exceeding  expecta,tions  ,  pa.rticularly  where  hybrids  are  being  extensively  used.  The 
yield  of  corn  per  acre,  now  estimated  at  31.1  bushels  would  be  the  second  highest 
on  record  and  the  crop  is  estimated  at  2,675  million  bushels.    This  is  2  percent 
above  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago  and  the  largest  corn  crop  since  1932. 

Due  chiefly  to  weather  damage  and  harvesting  losses,  prospects  for  rice  have  been 
reduced  5  percent  and  for  grain  sorghums  3  percent.     The  estimate  for  beaais  has 
been  reduced  only  2  percent  but  all  States  except  ITew  York  report  the  quality 
lov/ered  by  October  rains.     Potatoes  v/ere  favored  in  some  northern  areas  by  the 
absence  of  frosi:  till  late  in  October  but  on  llovember  1  more  than  the  usual  acreage 
remained  to  be  harvested  in  areas  ^-rhere  freezing  vreather  may  soon  prevent  digging. 
The  estimate  of  potato  production  1ms  "Deen  raised  slightly  to  377  million  bushels, 
indicating  about  an  average  crop.     The  harvesting  of  soybeans  has  been  greatly  de- 
layed but  a  record  crop  of  111  million  bushels  is  still  expected.     The  ha.rvesting 
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of  sugar  beets  has  been  made  difficult  bv  mii.dd.Y  fields;  prospects  on  Fovember  1 
were  for  more  than  10  million  tonSf  or  a  littl.)  more  than  average  production,  but 
some  unharvested  beets  ere  threatened  by  freezing  weather.     lamage  to  sorghum 
forago  and  lato  cuttings  r<f  haj  appears  to  have  been  heavy  and  thr^  quality  of 
unharvested  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  has  been  lowered. 

Estimates  of  vegetablf^B  grovm  for  canning  and  processing  shov/  new  high  records  f'^r 
corn,  peas  and  t'-jnatooG  and  a  total  f'lr  principal  kinds  that  is  more  than  20  per- 
cent abf.ve  pievioas  reccrds.     This  increase  more  than  offsets  the  small  decrease 
sho'-m  in  the  prcducti.m  of  commercial  vegetables  and  truck  crr^ps  grov/n  for  market. 
Preliminary  reports  on  the  regetables  now  being  grown  in  thu  South  and  Southwest 
for  marketing  during  the  winter  and  early  months  of  1943  do  not  yet  indicate  any 
marked  chango  from  t'^tal  supplies  from  the  same  areas  last  season.     The  acreages 
planted  show  some  reduction  but  losses  were  rather  heavy  last  season. 

Adding  together  the  production  indications  for  the  various  groupss  of  crops  shows 
unusually  large  tonnages  of  food  grains,  beans,  peas  and  peanuts  plus  about  average 
production  of  potatoes*   sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar  and  sirup  crops^     Fruits  will  show 
record  or  near-rocord  production  and  commercial  vegetables  will  show  a  neii;  high 
total.     Peed  and  forage  supplies  are  ample  for  this  season's  needs  even  v/ith  liberal 
feeding.     Thr>  cotton  crop  v/as  lanusually  small  and  tobacco  production  v/as  below 
average  but  supplies  of  both  appear  ample  for  current  needs.     The  reduced  production 
'^f    cottonseed  is  largely  offset  by  the  increased  production  cf  soybeans. 

Although  it  is  best  not  to  draw  too  positive  conclusions  until  harvesting  has  been 
completed  and  the  final  check-un  of  acreages  and  production  has  been  made,  the 
present  indications  arp  that  crop  production  will  be  close  t--^  top  records,  notwith- 
standing the  shortage  of  labor  that  is  beginning  to  be  felt  and  recent  v/eather  dif- 
f icul^ieaft     Gongid(%ring  the  reserves  of  cotton  and  grain  on  hand,   total  supplies  of 
agricultural  products  are  probably  the  largest  ever.     Livestock  numbers  are  ap- 
proaching tho  previous  peak  and  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
appears  to  be  at  a  record  level  and  headed  upv/ard.     Current  re]-)(U'ts  on  milk  per  cow 
and  eggg-.per  huiidred  hens  continue  above  previous  records  for  the  season. 

The  seeding  of  winter  v/heat  was  more  or  less  delayed  by  drought  in  the  East  and  by 
wet  wp.ather  westward  to  central  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Te;<:as.     In  most  of  the  western 
half  of  the  eountry  the  heavy  rainfall  has  further  improved  prospects.     Most  eastern 
pasturris  v/ere  burned  brr^wn  by  drought  and  eaten  to  the  ground  during  October  and 
have  made  only  partial  recovery  since  the  late  October  rains.     Up  to  November  1 
pastures  were  still  rather  poor  westward  over  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  portions 
<^f  adjoining  S^ya,te^  where  September  was  dry,  but  farther  west  the  liberal  fall  rain- 
fall was  outsta^^dingly  favorable  and  the  condition  of  v/estern  pasture  and  ranges  on 
November  1  v/as  the  best  fi^r  that  date  since  1927,     Ranges  where  stands  of  grass  were 
thinned  by  the  droughts  have  made  substantial  further  recovery  this  season  and  re- 
ports from  the  range  areas  where  livestock  v/as  reduced  indicate  there  is  now  a 
strong  demand  fc>r  breeding  stock  and  a  tendency  to  increase  flocks  and  herds. 

The  favnrablf>  showing  nf  crops  this  season  as  compa.red  vath  most  recent  years  has 
^een  le.rgely  due  to  more  adeq.uate  rainfall  in  the  western  G'^rn  I3elt  and  Great 
Plainn  areas.     In  th*5  group  of  8  States  extending  frf-m  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
southward  through  ICausas  and  New  Mexico,  whpre  I/8  of  the  nation's  crops  are  usually 
produccdj  reports  from  producers  on  the  crop  yields  average  more  than  one^third 
higher  than  in  any  of  the  past  3  years.     In  these  States  and  in  v/estern  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  th'^  heavy  fall  rainfall  has  delay^4  the  harvesting  of  crops  and  damaged 
sh.ock(?d  scrghum  considerably  in  some  areas,  but  the  rains  have  gone  far  to  restore 
to  normal  tho  subsoil  moisture  that  was  deyj^eted  during  the  droughts.     This  lessens 
the  I'ir.lc  of  fi'op  i'.ii  1  TiT-pn  neTt   Foas."":!,  ^ 
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Througliout  the  V'e^t ,  except  in  the  coastal  counties  ar^d  northern  vallej  '6 f  '-■'^ 
California,  crops  have  "been  good  ain.d  prospects  look  favorable,  with  ahimdant ' Yal^L 
rains,  livestock  in  exc9i.leat  condition  and  ample  feed  supplies  on  haad.     In  the 
central  and  eastern  Oorr.:  Belt  States  nearly  all  areas  e:ccer)t  southern  Missouri 
report  good  crop  yields  sec-ired  or  in  prospect;  lar,ge  acreages  of  corn  and  soybeans 
are  still 'to  'be  harvested  b-j.t  v/ith  average  vreather,  losses  should  not^be  'serious. 
The  States  on-  th':^,  Atlantic  Coast  have  had  one  of  the  driest  falls  on  record.  This 
greatly  redaoed  the  feed  in  pastures  and  accentuated  the  local  shortages- of,  hay, 
but .  except' in -South  Carolina  and  1." raited  areas  in  Georgia,  Tirginia,  and  ITew  York 
crop  yields  have  average!  fair.    The  largest  area  of  poor  crops  this  year  is  in  the 
vrest  centr-al  Cotton  Belt  and  covers  eastern  Texas  and  Louislrana  v/ith  branches 
ext^^ndlng  into  eastern  Oklahoma  and' portions  of  T,<;e stern  Arkansas.         •  • 

COBM":    The  1941  corn  crop  is  nov;  estimated  at  P, 675, 3 73 ,000.  bushels  ,  the  .highest 

■  production  in  9  years.     It  is  an  increase  of  50  ftiillix)n  bushels'  over  the 
October '1  estimate  and  compa,res  rv/ith  the  1940  crop  of  2, 449, 20.0 ,.000  bushels  and  the 
10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  of  2,307,452,000  bushels.     The  production 
estimates  relate  to  the  acrea.q-e  grov.na  f-or  all  purposes.    The  yield  per  a.-cre,  esti- 
mated at  31.1  bushels  compares  with  the  1940  yield  per  acre  of.. 28.3  bushels,-  the 
10-year  average  of  23-5  bushels,  and  has  been  exceeded  in  the  75  years  of  -  record 
only  by  the  1905  yield'-per  acre  of  .  31.7  bushels.  ;  , 

Continuo-usl:/  wet  and  v/arm  October  weather  over  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  kept  the 
moisture  co.ntent  of  com  high,  caused  damage  from  sprouting  to  ears'  on  the  ground 
and  made  fields  so  soft  that  husking  operations  were  seriously  haiirpe-red  even  where 
corn  xvas  sufficiently  dry  to  crib.    Nevertheless,  the  yield  per  acre  -  in  each  State 
of  the  Belt  except  Kansas,  showed  an  increase  of  one-half  to  one  and  one-half 
bushels  over  the  October  1  estimate.    Kajisas  showed  a  decline  of  one  bushel,  While 
rainfall  in  October  was  above  normal  in  all  States  of  the  Bqlt  it  v/as  especially 
heavy  in  an  area  including  v/est  central  Illinois,  southern  Iowa,  all  of  Missouri, 
and  eastern  Kansas.     Soaking  v;et  \/eather  prevailed  a-lso  in  northern  Arkansas,  and 
parts  of  Oklahoma  and  Colorado^     Considering  the'  soft' 'condition  of  the  soil  result- 
ing from  the  complete.  s>;.tftration ,  st-alks  are  standing  remarkably  well.     It  is 
apparent  that  yields  ba^'6'd  or^  husking  returns  are  larger  than  earlier  e:cpected  and 
these  increases  ha.ve  more  thrn  offset  post-maturity '-damage  and  anticipated  har- 
vesting loss  resulting  from  the  unfavorable  October  conditions,    Qu.ality  is  lower 
than  for  th%  l-ast  ■  3  years  due  to  the  high  moisture  content  and  damage  from  sprout- 
ing but  its'  fiti-al  determination  .depends  on  the  weather  x^rhich  prevails  from  now 
until  harvest  is  CQmpie"t'e'd.-    I/eather"  damage  to  forage  botb  in  the  shock  and  on  the 
standing  stalk  is  much  "heavier  than  usual  and  relatively  heavier  than  damage  to  the 
grain. 

In  South ' lakota  and  Minnesota, -.husking' is  well  advanced  and  quality  is  good.  In 
northern  Iowa  about  three-fourths  of  the  husking  is  finished  but  in  the  v/et 
soiithern  part  less  than  a.  fiftix  of  the  crop  has  been  husked.     In  Illinois  a.  third 
of  the  corh  acreage  had  been  husked,  by  ITovenber  1  as  coirrpared  with  about  half  on 
that  date  last  year  and  over  three-fourths  by  I'Tovember  1,  1939. 

Favored,  'by  dry  October  weather,  husking  is  \\rell  advanced  in  the  East  and  most  of 
the  South,  ■  In  most  .'States  of  this  area  yields  are  above  those  expected  earlier. 
Quality  is  good.    Yields  per  acre  in  the  Western  States  are  above  average. 

Silage  yields  per  acre  are  above  average  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
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BUCKWH3AT ;     The  November  1  estimate  of  buc^^wheat  production  is  6,392,000  bushels, 

an  increa.se  of  283,000  bushels,   or  ne'?rly  5  percent  above  the  October  1 
estim.ate.     At  this  fig^ire  IQ'^l  prc^uction  st&rds  sli/2;htly  above  the  1940  crop  of 
6,350,000  bushelr.,  but  13  percent  short  of  the  IC-yenr  (1930-39)  average  of 
7,315,000  bushels.     In  the  tv;o  most  impor-^.:nt  brdO'^heat  States,  Nev;  York  and 
Pennsylvania,   the  crop  matured  and  v^as  harvested  under  the  ver'"'  favorable  '«'eather 
conditions  that  prevai].ed  durin^!:  October,     There  wos  no  fro:"t  dama.5:e  and  no 
material  adverse  effects  -froni  shorta.^e  of  moisture.     The  prolonged  excessive  rain- 
fall in  other  States  from  Ohio  vcstwa.rd  has  intf-"rfered  vdth  harvesting  and  is 
causin.f^  some  deterioration,  which  is  reflected  in  lower  yields  than  on  October  1 
in  those  States,     Even  so,  the  United  States  yield  of  17,9  bushels  per  acre,  vrhich 
is  held  up  by  the  relatively  high  yields  in  the  two  principal  States,  is  above 
last  year's  yield  of  16.2  bushels,  and  the  lO-year  aver-^^e  of  16.0  bushels  per  acre, 

RICE:     The  bright  early-season  prospect  for  the  1941  rice  crop  received  a  further 

set-back  during  October,     Conditions  on  November  1  indicate  a  crop  of 
55,128,000  bushels,  vrhich  is  a  decrease  of  5  percent  from  the  crop  indicated  a 
month  ago,  but  about  5  percent  more  tha,n  the  1940  har-rest  of  52,754,000  bushels; 
and  about  one-fifth  larger  than  the  lO-year  (1^30-39)  avera.?:e  production  of 
45,673,000  bushels,     A  crop  of  this  size  will  set  a  nei"  high  production  record 
for  rice  in  the  United  States,  the  previous  high  being  the  1939  crop  of  53,722,000 
bushels. 

All  of  the  ma.jor  producing  States  excepting  Arkansas  suffered  some  reduction  in 
the  prospect,  Texas  in  particular.     In  the  Southern  rice  belt,  production  is 
estimated  at  45,468,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  43,786,000  bushels  in  1940, 
a,nd  37,498,000  bushels  average  for  the  10-year  period  1930-39.     In  California, 
1941  production  is  now  indicated  at  9,660,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  552,000 
bushels  from  the  October  first  estimate. 

Weather  conditions  in  the  Southern  rice  belt  have  been  unfavorable  most  of  the 
time  since  the  September  gulf  storm.     The  harvest  has  been  slow,  hindered  and 
delayed  by  heavy  rains,  mainly  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  with  light  general  rains 
in  Arkansas,     Yields  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  a,re  lower  than  exnected  earlier  in 
the  season,   and  excessive  moisture  has  lowered  somewhat  the  quality  of  the  rice. 
In  Louisiana,   it  appears  that  the  September  hurricane  damrge  '--as  greater  than 
indicated  earlier.     Threshing  hps  been  very  slow  because  of  wet  conditions  and 
much  grain  has  gone  through  vrith  the  straw.     In  Texas,  harvesting  has  been  hampered 
by  the  immoderate  rainfall  and  the  flattening  of  the  grain  by  the  hurricane. 
Yields  in  Arkansas  are  in  general  better  than  exuected;  -hurricane  damage  was 
moderate  but  ^^requent  rains  have  ca.used  the  rice  to  have  high  moisture  content, 
and  some  of  the  crop  is  in  poor  condition  for  threshing. 

In  California,  much  of  the  cror)  vas  planted  late,  and  the  summer  was  too  cool  for 
proper  growth  and  filling.     Harvesting  was  late  in  starting  and  progress  slowed 
because  of  protracted  rains. 

GRAIN  SORGHUMS;     The  bumper  1941  grain  sorghum  cror)  is  now  estimated  at 

146,919,000  bushels.     This  is  about  5  million  bushels  less  than 
was  indicated  a  month  earlier  as  excessive  rainfall,  floods,  and  veb'-'orm  infesta- 
tion in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  delayed  harvest  operations  and  caused  some 
deterioration  and  loss  during  October,     This  record- producti on  may  be  compared 
with  the  1940  cro-n  of  121,371,000  bushels  and  the  10-ye-r  (1930-39)  average  of 
84,253,000  bushels. 

These  estimates  relate,  to  equivalent  frain  production  on  the  entire  acreage.  ^ 
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Usuallj/  the  actual  frrain  production  ajnomitn  to  60  to  65  percent  of  the  eqaival.ent 
total  production  for  all  purposes.     (Estimates  of  grain  procluction  will  ho  puhliched 
in  the  Decemher  Crop  Report. )    In  Kansas  and  Heiv  iviGyaco  the  per  acre  yields  in  1941 
are  more  than  dou'Dle  the  iO-vear  average;  yields  are  also  atove  average  in  all  other 
strain  sor^m  prodacin^r  States,  especially  in  Missouri,  ITehra.ska,  Colorado,  and 
Texas.     The  acrea.ge  is  also  at  a,  high  level,-  the  third  la^rgest  of  record. 

J-:ince  killing  frosts  did  not  occu.r  generally  un.til  the  last  week  of  Octoher,  a 
large  part  of  the  croip  reached  maturity.     Tlie  crop,  hotrever,  deteriorated  daring 
Octoher,  primarily  "because  of  excessive  rainfall,  and  '  h'^rvcst  has  Ije^n  dolayf?d.  An 
extended  j)eriod  of  dry  weather  is  now  urgently  needed,  to  - permit  harvesting  of  the 
crop  "before  it  deteriorates  fiorther. 

TOBACCO-;     The  iJovemher  1  yield  indications  point  to  a  1941  crop  of  tohaccc,  all 

types  combined,  of  1,267,404,000  pounds.     This  is  not  significantly  higher 
than,  the  1,254,396,000  poun.ds  estimated  a  month  earlier.     The  increase  is  rather 
uniformly  dastri'Dixted  as  all  classes  of  toho.cco  show  improved  yield  prospects  rxcept 
cigar  wrappers  whicli  declined,  somerh^at  from  the  yield  fcrectist  for  Octoher  1. 

A  flue— cured  tobacco  crop  of  646,115,000  pounds  is  now  escpected  or  a  modercate  in- 
crease over  a  month  ago.     Last  year  755,793,000  pounds  were  produced*     7/ith  acreage 
ahout  2  percent  larger  tha.n  last  year's,  the  smaller  production  this  season  is  the 
result  of  the  lower  yield,-  864  poun.dLS  compared  with  1,027  poun.ds  in  194-0. 
apparently,  this  season's  relatively  low  yield  is  due  primarily  to  unusually  heavy 
rains  in  early  July  causing  rapid  gro\;-th,  followed  "by  hot,  dry  weather  which  caused 
to'Dacco  to  ripen  prematurely.     In  Horth  Carolina  the  flue-cured  to'bacco  crop  has 
^'Ben  sold.tliis  year  at  the  fa.stest  rate  on  record.     Type  11  markets  had  sold  a.p'- 
proximately  78~  percent  of  the  crop  on  November  1,    A  large  nuracer  of  houses  in  the 
Type  12  area  closed  prior  to-  October  31st  and  it  is  believed  that  all  mfirkets  in 
this  area  will  coinplete  their  sales  by  tlie  lOth  of  Noveraber .     Sales  on  the  border 
markets  were  pra-ctically  complete  by  October  1st. 

The  prospects  for  da-rk-fired  tobacco  ?iave  improved  each  month  since  Julj  and  a 
crop  of  76,506,000  pounds  is  now  indicated  for  this  season.     A  crop  of  this  size 
v/cra:.d  be  about  26  percent  smaller  than  that  produced  in  1940  and  nea,rly  40  percent 
Leor  -tho.n  the  10-7y-ear  average  production.     The  1941  indicated  ;,deld  of  889  po^onds  . 
'••ler  ^-cre  is  sli/jhtly  higlaer  than  la.st  season's  yield  of  883  pounds  but  nearly  12, 
^ercr-nt  ar.ove  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average.     Th^e  season  has  been  rather  dry  in 
'Tiost  of  the  da.rk-fired  tobacco  producing  areas. 

A  Surley  tobn,cco  crop  of  538,730,000  pounds  is  a  slight  increase  over  October  1, 
but  i?:  10  percent  less  than  the  375,535,000  pounds  produced  in  1940.     The  yield  of 

p^vuic,;-  -c-^'r  aero  is  nearly  11  percent  below  last  season's  record  high  jdeld  of 
"i-,04,3  po-i..-''-1-;  per  .?cre.    The  crop  ma.de  very  irregular  growth  and.  grovYing  conditions 
la-vt  r.-i.;..ged  from  v^r:/  poor  to  very  good.     Tne  early  planted  crop  experienced  heavy 
a-ni  pj-olongrd  T'alns  followed,  by  hot  dry  weather,  but  ■  there  \ms  much  le.te  tobacco, 
sspo-'.x,':.,!]"  in  Ken'?icky  and  it  made  most  of  it's  growth  under  dry  weather  conditions, 
i-t  r -i-.pears  that  the  early  crop  \7ill  be  light  in  \7eight  -but  that  the  la.te  tobacco 
■57111  be  heavy,  with  some  of  it  not  inuch  below  la,st  year. 

There  is  no  apparent  change  from  last  month  in  the  yield  outlook  for  Maryland 
tob;icco  and  the  i-Iovember  1  prospective  production  of  29,325,000  pounds  is  unchsziged 
?rGm  a  month  earlier.    Last  year  31,920,000  pounds  of  Maryland  tobacco  was 
pro'-liio.e'l,  «,Tid  -the  r.x-rrp  w-an  pold  this  summer  at  excitingly  high  prices.     This  year'"s. 
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indicated  yield  of  750  pounds  per  acre  is  down  sharply  from  the  1940  yield  of  840 
pounds  hut  is  higher  than  the  10-year  average  yield  of         pounds  per  acre. 

The  estimated  production  of  Dark  Air-cured  tohacco  of  33,91^^,000  pounds  is  up  ahout 
3  percent  ahove  Octoher  1,  due  principally  to  ir.provenent  in  yields  of  One  Sucker 
and  Green  River  tohacco  in  Kentucky.    Last  year's  crop  of  Dark  Air-cured  tohacco 
was  43,212,000  pounds  and  the  10-year  average  1930-39  production  is  41,715,000 
pounds.     The  yield  of  940  pounds  represents  an  all  time  record  yield  for  Dark  -i-ir- 
cured  tohacco. 

The  cigar  tohacco  crop  of  142,810,000  pounds  represents  a  slight  increase  over 
Octoher  1.     In  1940  a  cigar  crop  of  143,025,000  pounds  was  produced.     Weather  con- 
ditions during  the  grovring  season  r^ere  ahove  average  in  most  cigar  districts  and 
fall  weather  has  generally  heen  favorahle  for  harvesting  and  curing  the  crop. 

BEANS:     Growers'  Novemher  1  reports  indicate  the  1941  crop  of  dry  edihle  heans  will 

he  ahout  17,940,000  hags  of  100  pounds  each,  on  an  uncleatied  hasis.  This 
is  a  record  crop< — nearly  two  million  hags  ahove  the  previous  record  estahlished  in 
1940  and'  more  than  four  and  one-half  million  hags  ahove  the  10-year  (1930-39)  aver- 
age.    The  large  crop  results  from  a  l:,rge  acreage  and  from  higher- than- aver  age 
yields  per  acre.    Production  of  equivalent  cleaned  heans  has  not  heen  estimated 
hut,  with  harvesting  made  difficult  hy  had  weather  in  several  important  States,  the 
percentage  of  low  quality  heans  is  likely  to  he  high. 

Delayed  threshing  is  reported  in  Michigan  and  in  most  Western  States  except  Montana 
and  southern  Idaho.     Some  fields  may  not  he  threshed  and  a  few  may  eventually  he 
completely  ahandoned.     In  Michigan  there  is  some  complaint  of  heans  sprouting  in 
the  stacks.     In  California  the  crop  ripened  rather  late  and  so  far  has  not  yielded 
quite  as  well  as  expected.    The  New  York  crop  has  exceeded  expectations  and  is  of 
good  quality. 

SOYBEMS:     The  Noveraher  1  estimate  of  soyhean  production  of  111,300,000  hush  els  is 

slightly  less  than  the  Octoher  1  estimate.    Production  in  1940  was 
79,837,000- hushels,  and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  is  35,506,000 
hushels.    There  is  more  than  usual  uncertainty  at  this  date  as  to  the  final  outcome 
of  the  crop,  hecause  of  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  crop  not  yet  har- 
vested and  the  possihilities  for  deterioration  due  to  prolonged  excessive  rains  in 
all  of  the  important  commercial  soyhean  States.     Reports  from  farmers  on  Novemher  1 
of  proportion  of  the  acreage  harvested  for  heans  and  yield  per  acre,  which  normally 
reflect  conditions  after  harvest,  contain  this  year  a  large  element  of  unfulfilled 
harvesting  intentions  and  yields  not  yet  realized.     Quality  of  the  heans  still  m 
the  field  undouhtedly  is  suffering  some  damage,  hut  it  hangs  in  the  halance  whether 
the  depreciation  that  \vill  occur  from  further  delay  of  harvesting  will  he  reflected 
most  in  reduced  yield  or  in  lo-jered  acreage  actually  harvested. 

Yield  per  acre  is  now  estimated  at  18.8  hushels,  v/hich  is  only  one-tenth  of  a 
hushel  lower  than  on  Octoher  1.     The  yield  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  were  ^ 
the  same  at  16.1  hushels  per  acre.    There  were  few  changes  from  Octoher  1  in  yields 
hy  States,  hut  this  year  the  final  outcome  is  yet  to  he  determined  in  most  of  the 
heavy  producing  States. 

PMUTS:    The  production  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing  from  this  year's  crop 

is  norr  estimated  to  he  1,474,690,000  pounds.    This  is  ahout  15  percent 
less  than  the  record  crop  harvested  last  year  although  nearly  40  percent  more  than 
the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production.     Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
pounds,  compared  with  864  pounds  last  year,  and  the  10-year  average  of  714  pounas. 
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Production  for  picking  and  threshing  this  year  compared  with  last  year,  by 
areas,  as  now  estimated,  is:   -Virginia-Carolina  area,  448,340,000  pounds  and 
593,000,000  pounds  respectively;     Southeastern  area,  803,515,000  pounds,  and 
893,370,000  pounds;  and  Southwestern  area,  223,835,000  pounds,  and  247,970,000 
pounds, 

Octoher  weather  was  nearly  ideal  for  harvesting  and  curing  the  crop  in  the 
Virginia-Carolina  area  and  was  generally  favorable  in  the  Southeastern  area. 
In  north  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  however,  heavj'-  rains  and  flood  delayed  harvest  and 
damaged  some  peanuts. 

SUGAR3E5TS ;  Sugarheet  prospects  have  improved  each  month,  since  July  and  a 
yield  per  acre  of  13.3  tons  per  acre  is  now  indicated  for  this 
year's  crop.     If  this  yield  materializes  it  will  equal  that  for  1940  which 
was  the  highest  of  record  Tip  to  that  time.     However,  the  indicated  production  .- 
of  10,130,000  tons  for  this  season  is  nearly-  17  percent  less  than  the  1940  " 
production  due  to  a  sharp  reduction  in  acreage. 

Condition  of  sugarheets  improved  or  remained  unchanged  from  last  month  in  all 
States  except  Idaho,  Iowa  and  New  Mexico,  i^rhere-  declines  of  .5  to  1.0  ton 
took  place.     The  sugarheet  crop  in  eastern  and  south  central  Idaho  is  turning 
out  materially  lov/er  than  had  "been  anticipated.    TJnusua,lly  heav;/"  rainfall  in 
the  Colorado  sugarbeet  areas  during  October  delayed  harvest  and  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  take  the  beets  from- the  ground  without  an  unusual- amount  of  soil 
clinging  to  the  beets.     Early  tests  show  sugar  content  to  be  rather  low.  In 
Utah  digging  of  beets  has  been  difficult  due  to  excessive  moisture  and  this 
together  v;ith  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor  has  been  responsible  for  the 
delay  in  completing  harvest.     Excellent  yields  are  reported  generally  from  all 
the  sugarbeet  districts  in  V/yomng  save  that_  ;-of  1/heatland,     October  v/eather  in 
Montana  v/as  very  favorable  for  havesting  sugarbeets,  but  local  shortages  of 
labor  have  resulted  in  extending  the  harvest  "oeriod  into  November  and  as  a 
result  there  is  still  considerable  acreage  in  all  districts  yet  to  be  harvested. 

The  yield  in  California  is  above  average  but  below  1940,  with  some  sections  " 
that  axe  falling  short  being  offset  by  favorable  crops  in  other  areas.  Harvest 
has  been  slovr  this  year  due  to  labor  problems,  late  plantings,  and  some  shortage 
of  beet  cars.     It  is  estimated  that  digging  is  about  40  percent  complete. 

Jail  rains  in  Ohio  caused  beets  to  grow  rapidly  and  yields  are  better  than  . 
were  anticip£.ted  a  month  ago.    Above  normal  .temperature  and  above  normal  ■ 
rainfall  during  the  fall  in  Indiana  have  been  very  favorable  to  an  increased 
tonnage  of  sugarbeets.     The  bulk  of -.rthe  i-iichigan  crop  remains  unharvested  due  . 
to  continued  wet  conditions  of  the  fields.     The  wet  cloudy  v/eather  and  lack  • 
of  killing  frosts  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  tonnage  of  beets  but  the 
sugar  test  has  declined  since  a  month  ago, 

SUGARCAITB  FOR  SITGAH;     The  production  of  5,204,000  tons  of  sugarcane  for  sugar" 

is  the  same  as  the  October  1  forecast.     In  the  194-0-41 
season  3,881,000  tons  were  produced  and  the  10-year  average  production  is 
4,362,000  tons.     V/ith  a  sugar  yield  equal  to  last  year,  sugar  production  vfould 
be  447,000  short  tons,  raw  value  96*^  ,  which  is  56,000  tons  below  the  Depart- 
ment's allovjed  production  of  503,408  tons  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area. 
Sugar  production  from  the  1940-41  crop  v/as  336,000  tons;  average  productirn 
is  355,000  tons.. 
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In  Louisiana  a  pro'diicl/ibn  af-  4',080,000  tons  of  cane  .for  sugar  ,is  indicated  and  a 
sugar  outturn  of  328,000  short -tons,  raw  value  gS*^,    Production  of  sv.gar  in  the  1940 
season  v;a;s  235,000  tons' -f rom  .2 , 925 ,000  tons  of  cane.     During  Oct o"ber  the  v.reather 
was  unusually  v/arm,  and  rainfall  was  ample  to  excessive.    The  cane  is  grov;ing  rather 
than  maturing  and  the  eve  of  harvest  finds  much  of  the  crop  green  and  saopy.  Cool 
nights  are  necessary  to  improve  the  sucrose  content.     Grinding  started  aoout  the 
middle  of  October  and  practically  all  of  the  sugarmills  are  now  in  operation. 

In  Florida  production  of  cane  for  sugar  is  estimated  at  1,124,000  tons,  compared  v 
with  956,000  tons  in  1940-41.     Sugar  production  of  119,000  short  tons,  raw  value 
95°,  is  indicated  if  the  sugar' yield  is  as  good  as  it  was  last  season  i.iien  101,000 
tons  of  sugar  xvere  made.     The  condition  of  . the  crop  on  the  eve  of  harvest  is 
exceptionally  good. 

SUGARGA1T3  FOR  SIRIIP'r''  On  Novemhe't' 1  a  prospective  production  of  19,596,000  ^llons 

of  sugarcane  sirup  was  indicated  for  the  eight  southern 
States  producing  sugarcane  for  sirup.     Last  year  these  States  produced  a  total  of 
14,149,000  ^llons  of  sugarcane  sirup.'   The  increase  in  production  this  season  of 
ahout  38  percent  over  last  year  is  primarily  due  to  higher  yields  as  the  1941 
acreage  is  only  ahout  5  percent  larger  than  in  1940. 

SORG-HUTvI  FOR  SIRUP:    Based  on  Uovemher  1  yield  reports  there  will  he  11,877,000 

gallons  of  sirup  produced  from  sorghum  cane  this  yea,r.  This 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  11,865,000  gallons  produced  last  year.  The 
indica.ted  yield  of  61.5  gallons  per  acre  is  slightly  higher  than  the  59,3  gallons 
per  acre  produced  in  1940  and  just  aoout  offsets  the  decline  in  acreage  from  • 
200,000  acres  in  1940  to  193,000  acres  in  1941.  J 

BROOMCORIT ;    Production  of  broomcorn,  estimated  at  42,000  tons,  is  nov/  expected  to  ^ 

exceed  slightly  the  1940  crop  of  41,400  tons  and  the  10-year  (1930-39) 
average  of  41,260  tons.     The  increase  of  1,500  tons  over  the  estimate  (40,500  tons) 
.for  the  preceding  month  is  attributed  to  increases  of  20  and  50  pounds  in  the 
yields  per  acre,  respectively,  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 

Hovem'ber  1  indications  point  to  yields  of  380  po-ijnds  in  Texas  and  400  pounds  in 

Hex-/  Mexico,  with  no  changes  from  the  October  report  for  any  of  the  other  broomcorn-  ' 

producing  States. 

Freq^uent,  heavy  rains  in  the  Southxiiest  daring  October  have  lo^^ered  the  q^-aa,lity  of 
much  -of  the  broomcorn,  and  may  result  in  the  abandonment  of  some  late  crops, 

FRUIT  &  ilUT  SUI^IARY;    Except  for  dry  weather/ which  prevailed  in  some  southeastern 

areas,  and  flood  waters  in  some  parts  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas 
at  the  close  of  the  month,  conditions  d^aring  October  v/ere  fairly  favorable  for 
maturity  and  harvest  of  most  fruit  and  nut  crops  still  remaining  for  harvest. 
However,  excessive  rainfall  in  some  of  the  Central  States  probably •  hajapered  late 
apple  harvest  to  some  extent. 

Combined  production  of  the  8  major  deciduous  fruits  (peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
cherries,  plums,  prunes,  apricots,  and  commercial  applet)  for  the  1941—42  season 
is  novT  expected  to  be  11  percent  above  the  1940-41  production  of  these  fruits  and 
10  percent  larger 'thaii 'average.    Prospective  production  of  grajoe fruit  for  the 
1941-42  season  is  7  percent  smaller  than  last  season  (1940-41),  but  15  percent 
larger  than  2  seasons  ago  (1939-40).    Production  of  early  and  nidseason  oranges 
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for    1941-4?  (excluding  tangerines)  for  marketing  from  Octobor  1  tliroughi  April,  is 
oxpected  to  be  3  percent  ~  larger  than  in  1940-41.  and  11  percbiit  above  the  1939-40 
-;rop  of  these  varieties.     The  1941  producti-n  of  .the  4  ■-ajor  tree  nuts  (walnuts, 

Imonds,  pecans,  and  filberts)  wan  9  percent  above  last  /ear  and  19  percent  above 

verage. 

■-PLES  (Commercia]   Crop)  :    Production  of  a  pies  in  comr.ic rcia.l  areas  of  the  United 

St-.tes  IT  now  pls.ced  at  l?6jl21^00C  biishels  coinpared 

'ith  114,391,000  bushels  prod-aced  in  .1940  and  the  o-j-ear  (195'^ -39)  average  of 
125. ,310, (.'00  b-usbels.     In  -nan.^  impcrtant  producing;;  areas  the  crop  is  larger  than 
w,',G  expecT.ed  a.  ir.orj  th  ago  and  rjroduction  is  noxv  indicated  to  be  1,367,000  bushels 
larger  th:rn  was  i^dica.ted  on  October  1.    Prospects  increased  r:lightly  in  the 
Eastern  ^.Toixp  of  States  wiiere  important  increases  in  tiie  estimates  for  New  York, 

•aine.  West  Virginia,  ar.d  Delaware  more  than  offset  important  declines  in  New 

-'ersey.  .Pennsylvania,  Virginia.,  North  Caroli.na  and-Marvi.and.     In  the  Central 
Jtates  increases  in  Ohio,  Illirois,  and  Kentucky  more  than,  cor.oensated  for  de- 

:reases  iii  other  St.ate::.  and  t/ie  total  for  the  area  wa.s  up  85^,000  biishels,  com- 
oared  with  prospects  a.  mcrtth  .-/.jo,     ffiie  : estimate  for  . the  Western  States  is  up 
426,000  bushels  from  t'-io  Oct'. '.  er  1' estimate,  v/ith  most  of .  t,:ie  ixicrease  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Now  Sngland  applets  arc       > t? :>  iulining  to  desirable ; si z^s  .a.n.d  are  of  good  quality, 
"clean"  and  free  o:.'"  insect  da  .ci^e.     In  New  York,  most  of  the  a.pples  bloim  from 
the  trees  uy  the  "tpte-i'-er  hur-ricane  were  sa.lvaged*    Dro'^iglit  in  New  Jersey 
definite]-y  affected  the  siJ!ing"of  late  apples  ,■  part  i.c\i-la  rly  Home  and,  Stayman, 
Harvest  is  nearly  finished  in  tha.t  State.     The  Pennsylvania  crop  was  remarkahly 
free  of  dise^-se  and  irsect  dama-ge  and  winter  varieties  si^ed  fairly  well  despite 
late  season  heat  and  drought. 

In  the  Virginias  and  Maryland,  continued  dry  weather  in  October  v^as  unfavorable 
for  the  development  and  coloring  of  apples.    Pair  weat.i.er  ena,bled  grov/ers  to 
nake  good  progre^..;  with  harvesting,  however,  and  by  i'.^.ve'nber  1  harvest  v/as  well 
advanced.     In  Ncr^h  Carolina,  vhere  frie  .iiarvest  is  07er,-  the  crop  did  not  measure 
-ip  to  earlier  expectations  "byt  'v;a.s-  al  out  40  •  porcont  ■lar^i.-er .  t.han  average. 

In  Ohio,  most  of  the  a;pples  b'^.owTi  from  the  trees  b}'-  the  September  hurricane  were 
salvaged.    Prounc'oon  in  com.mercial  a.rea^s  of  that  State  was  39  percent  larger 
than  last  year  a-'.d  31  percent  above  average.     In  Illinois  October  Tr.i:iz  delayed 
ha.rv,? fating..,     In  .  i.chigan,  a  fall  drought  limited  sizing  of  apples  but  wn  favor- 
able-:."or  scab  control,    Heavy  October  radns  in  Kfr-nss-s.-  delayed  harvest  and  caused, 
some  loss  of  fruit. 

The  .'lontana  commercial,  apple  crop  exceeded  earlier  e:JTpec  tat  ions  both  as  to 
'olume  and  qjiality,  while  in  idalio,  production  is  some'-rliat  lighter  than  ea:,rlier 
rep'jrts  indicated.     Colorado  apples  in  the  Western  Slo^oe  .area,  ha.ve  un-.isv\lly  good 
3olor  this  year,  but  the  .sise  varies  considerably  bet'vsen  oroj-iards;  and  hail 
damage  lowered  the  quality  'of  ap;...le3  in  sorae  orchards  in  Delta  County.     In  Jremont 
County,  a  large  crop  of    ■  o:"-  ruality  v/as  producad  in  the  renrose  Section,  but  the 
crop  in  the  Canon  City  £  c  tion  v;as  badly  damaged  by  hai]  .■     I:.i  New  Mexico,  quality 
is  generally  high  and  in£..ct  and  disease  damage  light- 

In  Washington  apple  a.rea.s,  October  weather  v/as  almost  ideal  for  harvesting  and  by 
November  1  only  a"  small  pa.rt  of  the  crop  remained-  to  be  picked.  Cool  nights  this 
fall  caused  the  crop  to  color  v;ell,  resulting  in  -unusually  good  quality.  The  V/inesa.p 
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crop  is  about  the  same  size  as  last  year,,  while,  the  Delicious  crop  is  expected  to 
exceed  last  season's  production.     The  outturn  of  Delicious  was  materially  abeve 
all  early-season  estimates,  particularly  in  the  Venatche e-Okanogan  area.  The 
crop  of  Jcnatban  and  Yellow  Nevtown  are  belov;  average  in  size.     Production  of  Rome 
Beauty  is  about  average  but  fresh-market  supplies  will  be  belov/  average  because  of 
unusually  heavy  purchases  of  sound  fri.iit  by  canners.     The  Oregon  apple  crop  turned 
out  somev/hat  below  indications  of  a  month  ago.     California  apples  of  late  varie- 
ties are  better  than  average  in  quality,  generally  well  colored,  and  of  good  size, 

PEARS:     The  1941  pear  crop  is  estimated  at  30,820,000  bushels,  compared  with 

31,623,000  bushels  in  1940  and  an  average  annual  crop  of  27,278,000  bushels 
during  the  preceding  10-year  period  (1930-39),     This  indicated  United  States  pro- 
duction is  not  materially  different  from  the  October  1  estimate,  at  which  time 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  already  harvested.     In  com.parison  with  last  year,  pro- 
duction was  considerably  less  in  New  Jfork  and  Pennsylvania  because  of  late  spring 
freezes,  and  slightly  less  in 'the  important  Pacific  Coast  States,  but  about  12 
percent  larger  in  Michigan. 

In  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  where  usually  about  two-thirds 
of  the  United  States  pe^r  crop  is  produced,  1941  production  is  estimated  at 
19,651,000  bushels.     The  crop  of  1940  in  these  3  States  totaled  19,952,000  bushels, 
and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  was  18,114,000  bushels.  Bartlett 
production  for  this  region  in  1941  is  estimated  to  have  been  14,069,000  bushels. 
For  all  other  varieties,  prodiiction  is  placed  at  5,532,000  bushels.    All  of  the 
pear  crnp,  except  some  winter  varieties,  was  harvested  by  the  end  of  September. 
Luring  October,     Ba.rtletts  continued,  to  move  from  cold  storage  to  canning  plants , 
in  Washington,  and  into  fresh  sales  channels  in  California.     Cull  age  of  fall  and 
winter  pears  was  rather  heavy  in  the  RogUG  River  district  of  Oreg-Dn,  due  largely 
to  damage  from  scab. 

In  western  New  York,  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  southeastern  Michigan,  ap- 
preciable quantities  of  pears  were  blown  to  the  gro\ind  during  a    heavy  wind  on 
September  25.     Most  of  this  fallen  fruit  was  salvaged,  however.     In  some  parts 
of  western  Michigan,  and  the  Soiith  Atlantic  States,  pears  failed  to  develop 
satisfactory  size  in  s'^me  orchards  because  of  abnormally  dry  weather  during  the 
growing  season. 

GRAPES !     The  indicated  production  of  grapes  on  ^Tovember  1  totals  2,651,430  tons, 

slightly  below  the  October  1  estimate,  but  about  4  percent  more  than 
the  1940  prod'i.ction  of  2,543,910  tons.     The  in-year  (1930-39)  average  production 
is  2,264,062  tons.     Production  in  California  is  larger  than  that  of  last  year  and 
considerably  above  average,  but  in  New  York  State  the  1941  production  is  below 
both  last  season  and  the  10-year  average. 

In  California  most  of  the  grape  crop  was  harvested  before  the  October  rains 
occurred.     Some  Emperors  were  not  harvested  at  that  time,  however,  and  tonnage 
of  that  variety  available  for  fresh  shipment  therefore  may  oe  redaoed.     Some  win© 
Varieties  were  still  on  the  vines  at  the  time  of  the  rains  out  losses  of  these 
varieties  from  rain  damage  are  not  expected  to  be  serious.     Dried  raisins  were 
practically  all  under  cover  before  the  viet  weather  began.     Though  the  tonnage 
cf  dried  raisins  produced  will  not  be  estimated  until  December,  present  indica- 
tions point  tA  a  substantially  larger  volume  than  was  produced  la.^t  season, 
A  h*^avier-than-usual  quantity  of  Thompson  Seedless  grapes  was  shipned  East, 
and  Muecats  are  still  mdving  in  volume. 
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In  New  York  most  of  the  crop  has  "been  hai-vested  under  generally  favorable  conditions 
and  \vithout  frost  or  other  damage.    Late  spring  freezes  in  May  injured  the  crop  in 
Michigan,  Taut  the  a"bsence  of  freezing  wea.tker  during  October  enabled  all  of  the 
crop  to  b.e  harvested  without  loss.    In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  spring  frosts  and, 
later,  dry  weather  dainaged  the  ci'op  but  fall  weather  has  been  favorable  for  grap© ' 
harvest.  ' 

Continued  dry  weather  in  most  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  from  Delaware  to 
North  Carolina,  reduced  j^roduction  from  that  indicated  a.  month  ago  in  these  areas. 
Harvest  of  the  Arkansas  grape  crop  was  coranleted  before  the  first  of  October,  vdth 
some  grapes  left  on  the  vines  due  to  poor  color.  . 

ALMOITOS,  mrUTS  .^TD  FILE^ERTS;     The  1941  California,  almond  crop  (one  of  the 

smallest  of  record)  is  estimated  at  6,000  tons, 
compared  with  10,200  tons  in  1940,  and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  of  13,720 
tons.     The  crop  was  almost  3.  complete  fail:;.re  in.th.©,  important  Sacramento  Valley 
Counties  where  many  trees  were  either  killed  or  severely  damaged  by  excessive 
winter  and  spring  rains.  .  ,.  . 

Production  of  Ca.lif ornia  walnuts  is  estimated  at  53,0'00  .  tons ,  compared  with 
42,200  tons  in  1940,  and  the  10-year  average  of  43,330  tons.    Production  was 
relatively  heavier  in  southern  area.s  than  in  central 'Calif  ornia,  and  the  Coastal  - 
counties.    In  Oregon^,  the  walnut  crop  is  now  placed  at.  6,300  tons,  compared  with 
4,200  tons  in  1940,  and  the  10-year  average  of  2,655,  tons.     Harvest  of  Oregon 
walnuts  is  nearly  complete.    Althou^  averaging  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year, 
the  nuts  are  reported  to  be  of  very  good  quality.  '  •  ' 

The  Oregon  filoert  crop  is  estimated  at.  4,200  tons  ~  the'largest  of  record  ~ 
compared  with  2,700  tons  in  1940,  and  the  10- year  average  of  1,321  tons.  The 
quality  of  the  crop  is  reported  as  excellent.     Washing^ton  filbert  production  is 
estimated  at  830  tons,  comiDared  \7ith  510  tons  in  1940,,  and  the  9-year  (1931-39) 
average  of  242  tons.    All  varieties,  "sized"  up  well  except  the  Du  Chilly  variety, 
which  yielded  a  large  percentage  of  unusually  small  sizes. 

PIGS  iUTO  OLii/SS;     Although  definite  data  relative  to  -the  probabl'e  size  of  the 

California  dried  fig  .crop  are  not  yet  available,  present  indi- 
cations point  to  a  crop  slightly  smaJ.ler  than  la.st  season.     The  main  volume  of 
dried  fig  tonnage  had  been  harvested  by  November  1.    The  tonnage, of  standard 
grade  figs,  particularly  of  Calim;/rna  varieties,  is  turning  out  considerably  ■ 
less  than  was  erpected  earlier  in  the  sefinon.     Ihe  November  1  condition  of 
California  olives  is  54  percent  cocpared  vdth  76  percent  a  year  ago.    The  set 
of  fruit  is  irregular  as  between  groves  and  within  individual  groves.  Harvest 
has  not  started  in  m.ost  orchards.    ■  '  .... 

CITRUS  FRUITS;     Indicated  production  of  grapefruit  for  'the  1941-42  ma,rketing 

season  is  placed  at  40,290,000  boxes.    Production  last  season 
(1940-41)  was  42,974,000  boxes,  ~  in  1939-40,  35,175,000  "boxes.  .Prospective 
production  of  early  and  midsrason  oranges  for  the.  1941-42  season  is  expected  tp_ 
total  40,226,000  boxes,  com;Dared 'mth:  38, 876 ,000  boxes  of  these  varieties  pro- 
duced in' 1940-41,  and  36,353,000  boxes  in  1939-40.    The,.  Florida  tangerine  crop 
is  plalced  at  1,800,000  boxes,  compared  with  2,700,000  boxes  last  season.  . 

Growing  conditions  during  October  were  favorable  in  all  important  citrus  pro- 
ducing areas.     Texas  groves  received  ajnple  rainfall  diiring  the  month;  and  in 
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Florida  soil  moisture  conditions  are  favorable  except  for  a  fev/  localities  v/hich 
report  the  need  of  rain.     Shipments  from  Tlorida  and  Arizona  got  off  to  a  later 
start  than  last  season,     Carlot  shipments  of  grapefruit  from  Florida  through  the 
week  ending  Novemher  1  totaled  960  cars — 384  cars  less  tha-n  shipments  through  the 
same  week  last  year.    Only  270  cars  of  Florida  oranges  were  shipped  during  this 
period,  compared  with  716  cars  to  the  end  of  the  same  vreek  a  year  ago.  Movement 
from  Arizona  is  Just  getting  under  way.     Quality  of  Arizona,  citrus  fruit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  -unuBually  good.     Texas  rail  and  boat  shipments  are  a  little  ahead  of 
last"  season,  v/ith  1,497  cars  of  grapefruit  and  148  cars  of  oranges  shipped  through 
the  week  ending  November  1,  compared  with  only  1,380  cars  of  grapefruit  and  92  cars 
of  oranges  shipped  through  the  same  v;eek  last  year.    Harvest  of  the  1941-42 
California  navel  orange  crop  has  not  yet  started.     This  crop  is  expected  to  run  to 
large r-than-usual  sizes,  due  largely  to  the  abujidant  rainfall  of  last  spring  and 
beneficial  rains  this  fall. 

The  1941-42  Florida  Valencia  oranig-e  crop — usually  marketed  from  March  through  July — 
is  placed  at  12,700,000  boxes  compared  with  12,500,000  boxes  produced  last  season. 
Production  of  new-crop  California  Valenciag  (194-1-42  season)  will  not  be  estimated 
until  December.    Production  of  California  lemons  for  the  1941-42  season  is  indicated 
to  be  14,580,000  boxes.     In  1940-41,  production  of  lemons  totaled  17,072,000  boxes — 
in  1939-40,  11,963,000  boxes. 

PECANS ;    Pecan  production  for  the  1941  season  is  estimated  at  84,579,000  pounds, 

compared  with  88,426,000  pounds  in  1940,  and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  aver- 
age of  64,676,000  pounds. 

The  estimated  production  of  improved  varieties  is  25,799,0''0  pounds,  compared  with 
20,446,000  pounds  in  1940,  pnd  the  10-year  average  production  of  17,710,000  pounds. 
The  wild,  or  seedling  crop,  is  placed  at  58,960,000  po-onds,  compared  with  67,980,000 
pounds  in  1940,  and  the  l6-year  average  of  46,966,000  pounds.    Relatively  good 
crops  were  produced  in  nearly  all  of  the  pecan  growing  States  except  Louisiana  and 
Texas.     The  total  United  States  crop,  however,  turned  out  somevfhat  below  earlier 
expectations.     In  North  Carolina,  production  v/as  reduced  by  recent  dry  weather.  In 
southern  Georgia,  an  early  October  v/indstorm  caused  some  loss  of  pecans,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  •  crop  v^as  sufficiently  mature  so  that  losses  v/ere  not  serious  in  most 
groves.    Pecan  crops  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  turned  out  somewhat 
better  than  indicated  on  October  1.     In  Oklahoma,  hepvy  rains  and  floods  tov/ard  the 
end  of  October  reduced  the  crop,  but  it  is  too  early  to  determine  the  full  extent 
of  losses  from  this  cause.     In  Texas,  poor  growing  conditions  during  the  season, 
along  v.'ith  insect  and  disease  damage,   resulted  in  a  light  crop  of  pecans  in  that 
State. 

CRANBERRIES:     Cranberry  production  is  now  placed  at  749,200  barrels~29  percent 

above  last  year's  (1940)  production  of  580,300  barrels,  and  24  per- 
cent larger  than  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  of  603,820  barrels. 

In  Massachusetts,  growing  conditions  have  been  vmusually  favorable  and  berries  are 
of  excellent  color  and  quality.    Production  in  that  State  is  now  indicated  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  a  month  ago.     Nevr  Jersey  cranberries  were  harvested  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual  due  to  dry  vfeather  and  lack  of  sufficient  v;ater  for  proper 
flooding  of  bogs.     Harvest  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  about  completed.     A  larger- 
than-usual  portion  of  the  crops  in  Washington  and  Oregon  have  moved  to  canneries. 

POTATOES:    Production  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  reported 

yields  per  acre  on  November  1,   is  2,168,000  bushels  higher  than  the 
estimate  of  October  1.     The  crop  is  now  placed  at  376,701,000  bushels  compared 
with  397,722,000  bushels  in  1940  and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  of  370,045,000 
tld 
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"bushels.     Production  in  the  30  late-crop  States  —  at  296,811,000  "bushels  —  is 
5  percent  smaller  than  the  crop  of  1940  and  is  slightly  less  than  the  10-year 
a.verage  production. 

Most  of  the  increase  over  the  Octo'ber  1  estimate  occurred  in  such  widely  scattered 
States  as  New  York,  Wisconsin,  ^"Voming,  Washington,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 
Increases  in  these  States  were  partially  offset  "by  reduced  yields  in  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Ne"braska,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Illinois. 

Weather  conditions  during  Octo'ber  were  favorable  in  the  Eastern  States  for  .  the 
harvesting  of  the  potato  crop  and  losses  from  freezing  in  this  region  were 
negligi"ble.     But  in  the  Central  States  harvesting  was  delayed  "by  continued  wet 
weather  over  much  of  the  area  and  some  damage  was  caused  by  late  October  freezes. 
The  10  major  Western ' States ,  as  a  group,  show  a  probable  production  slightly  less 
than  the  estimate  of  October  1.     Lower  yields  are- now  indicated  in  Nebraska,  Utah, 
Nevada  and  Oregon,  where  the  full  effects  of  early  Sexitember  frosts  have  become 
apparent.     In , Washington  and  Wyoming  yields  are  higher  than  estimated  a  month  ago. 
In  other  States  of  the  group  the  reported  yields  are  about  in  line  '-rith  the 
indications  of  October  1.  . 

STOETPOTATOSS ;     The  1941  sweetpotato  crop  is  estimated  at  70, 844, 000  bushels. 

This  is  about  14  percent  more  than  the  small  crop  of  61,998,000 
bushels,  in  1940.     The  10-year  (1930-?^)  average  production  i^as  73,208,000  bushels. 

'Prospective  production  is  larger  than  ^^^as  indicated  on  Octo"'*'er  1.     Improved  weather 
conditions  have  resulted  in  higher  yields  in  12  of  the  22.  States  growing  this  crop. 
The  increased  production  in  these  12  States,  p-^rticularly  in  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  m.orc  than  offset  reductions  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana.     No  change  from  the  estimates  of 
October  1  was  indicated  in  Nev;  Jersey,  Florida,  Tennessee  and  California. 

PASTURES ;     Despite  severe  drought  in  many  States  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  the 
November  1  condition  of  farm  pastures  in  the  United  States  averaged  81 
percent  of  normal,  m.ore  than  10  points  above  that  for  the  date  in  any  of  the 
previous  7  years  for  which  records  a.re  available.     Pastures  in  the  Western  Lake 
Region  and  in  the  States  lying  west  of  the  Mississip-oi  River  were  reported  in 
excellent  condition  except  for  a,  few  very  limited  areas,  and  in  the  Central  and 
Great  Plains  States  were  reported  much  better  than  on  November  1,  1940.  However, 
in  all  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina,  pastures  were 
much  poorer  than  a  year  ago.     Severe  to  extrem.e  drou.ght  prevailed  from  New  Jersey 
and  southeastern  Pennsylvania  southward  into  North  Carolina,  with  pasture  condition 
in  New 'Jersey,  Maryland,  Delav/are  and  Virginia  '^vera,a"ing  less  than  41  percent  of 
normal.     Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  there  appears  little  likelihood 
that  pastures  in  these  areas  v;ill  improve  sufficiently  to  furnish  much  feed  for 
livestock  until  next  spring. 

In  central  portions  of  the  country  abxmdant  October  rainfall  encouraged  the  growth 
of  green  feed,  while  the  absence  of  severely  cold  weather  permitted  livestock  to 
make  better  than  average  use  of  fall  pastures. ^    Improvement  in  pasture  condition 
during  October  was  noted  especially  in  the .Ohio  Valley  and  Great  Lakes,  region 
where  dry  weather  had  previously  affected,  pastures.     In  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

PH 
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Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky  pasture  condition  on  NovemlDer  ■  1  v/as  12  points 
or  more  higher  than  a  month  earlier.     With  the  pasture  season  rapidly  drawing 

■  to  a  close  in  much  of  this  area,  the  improved  condition  and  more  adequate 
moisture  reserves  present  much  more  favoralDle  prospects  for  a  good  start  next 
season  than  was  evident  in  most  of  the  Central  States  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

In  the  Great  Plains  States,  fall-seeded  grains  v/ere  for  the  most  part  growing 
well,  iDut  in  many  places  wet  weather  has  limited  their  use  as  pasture  for 
livestock.     In  the  Western  group  of  States  farm  pastures  continued  excellent, 
with  November  1  condition  "below  90  percent  of  normal  in  only  2  of  the  11  States 
and  above  80  in  both  of  these.     I^or  the  1941  season  as  a  v/hole,  pastures  in 
this  area  have  averaged  among  the  best  in  a  quarter  century.    Western  ranges 
were  mostly  good  to  excellent,  althoxigh  there  v/ere  some  reports  of  lack  of  sub- 
stance in  the  new  growth  and  of  deterioration  of  cured  feed  due  to  v/et  weather. 

MILK  PRODUCTION;    On  November  1  milk  production  was  again  record  high  for  the 

date  but  the  percentage  increase  over  the  same  date  last  year 

.  .vnaa'-  Sfmewhat  less  than  that  prevailing  in  the  past  3  months.     Production  per 
cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  was  about  1  percent  higher  than  on 
November  1  last  year,  and,  v/ith  about  3  percent  more  milk  cows  on  farms,  total 

-milk  production  appears  to  have  been  about  4  percent  higher  than  on  the  same  date 
in  1940.     Milk  Toroduction  in  relation  to  population  v/as  record  high  for  November 
r,  exceeding  the  1930-39  average  per  capita  production  for  the  date  by  9  percent. 

In  the  East  North  Central    States  where  pastures  Improved  as  the  result  of 
October  rainfall  and  v/here  milk  cows  were  favored  by  mild  weather,  production 
per  cow  was  the  highest  for  November  1  in  17  years  of  record,  exceeding  the  , 
-1930-39  average  for  November  1  by  11  percent  and  that  a  year  ago  by  3  percent. 

■  .This  area  contributes  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  milk  used  for  making  cheese 
and  condensery  products  in  this  country.     Production  per  cow  v/as  also  well  above 
the  average  in  other  major  groups  of  States  except  the  South  Central  where  the 
decline  in  production  during  October  was  much  more  rapid  than  usual.     In  the 
North  Atlantic  States  production  per  cow  v/as  record  high  for  November  1.  In 
the  West  North'  Central  group  .of  States  the  November  1  production  per  cow  re- 
ported this  year  was  exceeded  only  by  that  a  year  ago,  and  in  the  Western  group 
it  was  the  third  highest  in  17  years. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop 
correspondents  averaged  12.84  pounds  on  November  1,  comiDared  with  12.74  pounds 
on  that  date  last  year  and  the  1930-39  average  of  11.87  pounds  November  1.  The 
percentage  of  milk  cov/s  reported  milked  in  the  country  as  a  vrhole  continued 
downward  seasonally  at  a  level  below  that  of  the  past  5  years,  but  in  the  North 
Central  States  the  decline  from  October  1  to  November  1  v/as  less  than  usual. 

EGG  PRODUCTION;     Egg  production  by  sample  farm  flocks  on  November  1  averaged 
24.3  eggs  per  100  layers,  this  being  the  highest  November  1  rate  of  record. 
.Continued  favorable  egg  prices  with  ample  supplies  of  feed  grains  have  en- 
couraged producers  to  continue  their  liberal  feeding  and  extra  care  of  laying 
flocks.    Production  per  100  layers  v/as  2  percent  higher  than  the  previous  high 
November  1  record  set  a  year  ago,  and  exceeded  the  10-year  (1930-39)  November  1 
average  by  28  percent. 

The  aggregate  of  the  f irst-of-the-month  layings  reported  from  January  tr 
November  inclusive  was  5  percent  larger  than  for  the  same  period  in  1940, 
3  percent  larger  than  the  previous  record  production  in  1938,  and  12  percent 
above  the  10-year  average. 
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The  regional  rate  of  e^g  production  reached  nevr  high  records  for  ITovemher  1  in 
the  ITorth  Atlantic,  East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States.  Increases 
over  a  year  ago  in  these  areas  i''ere  8  percent i  7  percent  and  5  percent  respective- 
ly.    Decreases,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  I'/ere  1  percent  in  the  'iest  Horth 
Central  and  '.'/estern  States  and  4  percent  in  the  South  Central  States, 

The  10-year  average  rate  of  lay  v/as  exceeded  in  all  ptirts  of  the  country,  the 
largest  increase  "being  39  percent  in  the  3ast  North  Central  States  and  the 
smallest  12  percent  in  the  South  Central  States. 

As  long  as  the  feed-egg  lorice  relationship  continues  as  favorable  as  it  has 
during  the  past  fevr  months,  a  high  rate  of  egg  production  may  "be  expected  -onless 
exceptionally  unfavorable  weather  occurr-. 
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PASTUEE 

.'Average :  : 

: 1934-39:  1940  :  1941 


:  Yield  2.6 r 

State  : Average: 

_  _  _  112.30-^1  19i0. 


acrs 


reiim. 

1941 


Average 
1930-39 


■Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

■  Percent 

Me. 

38 , 6 

39.0 

41.0 

483 

507 

492 

75 

69 

60 

T.T  TT 

41.2 

40.0 

42.0 

621 

■  600 

630 

74 

-  75 

67 

vt. 

40,0 

37.0 

40.0 

2,942 

2,  627 

2, 

880 

79 

75 

56 

Mass. 

41.1 

41.0 

41,0 

1,582 

1,558 

1, 

558 

78  ■ 

63 

54  - 

E.  I. 

39.  7 

41.0 

40.0 

358 

369 

360 

78 

71 

54 

Conn, 

3B.5 

40.0 

42.  0 

1,983 

1,960 

2, 

058 

77 

63 

58 

N.  Y. 

34.2 

31.0 

39.0 

22,403 

21,452 

26 

169 

74 

71 

65 

N.  J. 

38.4 

39.0 

43.0 

7,363 

7,371 

7, 

869 

72 

70 

36 

Pa. 

40.2 

40.0 

43.5 

53, 662 

53 , 640 

56j 

59  i 

72 

78 

59 

Ohio 

38,8 

37.5 

49.0 

139,955 

120 5 750 

159. 

343 

67 

.  67 

79 

Ind. 

36.2 

37.0 

45,0 

160,373 

145, 669 

177. 

165 

68 

59 

78 

111. 

35.2  . 

44.  0 

53.0 

321,945 

3323  244 

404- 

231 

68 

62 

92 

Mich. 

30.9  , 

32.0 

32.0 

47,868 

49,856 

48 

Zt2 

69 

83 

78 

Wis. 

32.4 

41.  5 

40.0 

74, 644 

93,582 

89  s 

280 

72 

75 

87 

Minn, 

30.6 

39.5 

44.5 

143,410 

172,457 

200^ 

116 

59 

,  66 

81. 

Icwa 

37.2 

51.0 

51  «0 

399,184 

450 , 531 

465) 

171 

70 

.  80 

92  ■■ 

Mc. 

20.6 

30.0 

2S « 5 

107,141 

119,230 

116 

112 

55 

60 

86  . 

N. Dak, 

14.0 

24.0 

23.0 

16,358 

24 J  480 

26 

,266 

41 

.,  72 

85 

S.Dak. 

11.2 

18.0 

18*0 

41,768 

50,112 

50 

,  112 

42 

.  55 

76- 

Nehr. 

14.  6 

17.0 

23.5 

133,822 

106,913 

152 

,280 

47 

.  45 

80 

Kans. 

12,2 

15.5 

24.0 

41 i 028 

56 

,544 

43 

64 

88 

Del. 

27.7 

28.0 

30  «0 

3 , 9  64" 

3;  943 

4 

,110 

72 

73 

39 

Md. 

31.6 

35.0 

35.0 

16,173 

17,535 

16 

,  135 

73 

75 

40 

Va, 

22.2 

26.5 

25.5 

32,418 

36^490 

33 

,711 

72 

79 

38 

W.  Va. 

24.7 

27.0 

30.0 

12, 610 

12,852 

13 

,290 

69 

72 

75 

N.  C. 

■  18.3 

18.5 

20.0 

43, 507 

44, 733 

47 

,.400 

72 

62 

53 

S.C. 

13.5 

14.0 

14.0 

22,831 

24, 304 

23 

,  814 

60 

.  54 

56 

Ga. 

9.7 

11.0 

10.5 

40, 904 

46,849 

42 

,.934 

63 

59 

60  ' 

Fla. 

8.9 

11.0 

9,0 

6,  775 

9,031 

7 

,533 

77 

62 

80  • 

Ky. 

22.4 

25.0 

28,0 

64, 557 

70 3 400 

78 

,848 

62 

48 

68 

Tenn,  , 

21.2 

25.0 

25.5 

60, 518 

69,175 

69 

,.155 

58 

48 

54 

Ala. 

12.4 

12.5 

15.5 

40,973 

43,450 

52 

,266 

62 

57 

70 

Miss. 

14.5 

14.0 

17.0 

38, 537 

40.,  544 

47 

,7.53 

62 

64 

75 

Ark. 

14.4 

21.0 

19.0  . 

30, 567 

42,903 

38 

,817 

58 

65 

75 

La. 

14.4 

16,0 

15.0 

21,360 

24,128 

22 

,170 

70 

67 

85 

Okla.  ■ 

13.1 

21.5 

17.5 

31, 131 

40 , ODD 

31 

,202 

48 

63 

88. 

Tex. 

Id. 4 

19.  5 

15.0 

69 

,480 

■  53. 

63 

93 

Mont. 

O  Q 

Id.  0 

io.  O 

1,396 

2,544 

3 

,  145 

oy 

tib 

on 

Idaho 

35.2 

38.0 

40,0. 

1,239 

1,292 

1 

,560 

72 

96 

90 

V/yo. 

10.0 

10.0 

16,0 

2,068 

1,930 

2 

,928 

66 

78 

96  . 

Colo. 

10.0 

12.0 

17.0 

13,419 

10,655 

15 

,.555 

58 

69 

95' 

N.Mex. 

13.3 

13.5 

17.5 

2,677 

2,376 

3 

,325 

64  - 

65 

96 

Ari  z. 

15.2 

14.5 

14.0 

482 

362 

406 

81 

79 

87 

Utah 

24.0 

28.0 

29. r> 

469 

616 

638 

68 

75 

92 

Nev. 

26.7 

30.0 

30.0 

56 

120 

150 

79 

90 

92  ■ 

V*^ash. 

34.4 

39.5 

42,0 

1,141 

1,146 

1 

,260 

71 

87 

93 

Oreg. 

30.2 

31.0 

31.5 

1,872 

1,860 

1, 890 

70 

90 

95 

Calif. 

32.8 

35.0 

33.0 

2,317 

2,240 

2 

,310 

73 

81 

83 

U.S. 

23.5  . 

28.3 

31,1 

2,307,452 

2,449,200 

2, -6  75 

,373 

■  62 

.  67 

81 

ly  Grain  equivalent  on  acreage  f6"r  all  purposes. 
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UNITEID  STATIZS   DEIPARXMENTT   OF   AG  R!  C  U  LT  U  REl 


Crop  Rezport 

AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 

V^ashington,  D.  C, 

as 

of 

CROP  REPORT-ING 

SOARD 

.JI.Q.Y.e. 

:nh.e.r__1.0.,...194.1 

1^  1941 

 '  ""' 

....a:.QQ 
 '  

..P.M....i.E.T..)... 

"  """"  

 '  '  

BUCMEAT 

Yield  Bar  acre  : 

Production 

State  : 

Average 

sPreliminary : 

Average 

• 

: Pre lining ry 

1930-39 

:  1940 

:        1941  : 

1930-39 

:  1940 

:  1941 

Bushels 

ThOTIS 

and  Bushels 

Maine 

17.0 

15.0 

16.0 

192 

120 

144  ■ 

vt. 

20.5 

17.0 

17.0 

41 

34 

34  ■ 

17.2 

16.5 

19.5 

2.515 

2,194 

2,282 

N.J. 

19.6 

21.0 

23.0 

22 

42 

46 

■•  CU. 

17.5 

17.5 

20.0 

2,461 

2,118 

2,300 

Ohio 

16.6 

18,0 

17.5 

330 

288 

192 

Ind. 

13.7 

13.5 

13.0 

205 

94 

52 

111. 

14.6 

16.0 

15.0 

95 

16 

15 

Mich. 

12.1 

15.5 

13.0 

250 

310 

208 

Wis. 

11.1 

13.5 

12.5 

165 

152 

188 

Minn. 

9.4 

11.0 

10.5 

193 

242 

210 

I  ov;a 

12.6 

15.0 

15.0 

69 

45 

30 

Mo. 

10.1 

10.0 

10.0 

10 

10 

10 

6.1 

11.0 

12.0 

40 

11 

24 

6.8 

10,0 

7.5 

29 

10 

8 

T)el, 

10.  8 

13,  0 

X  O  •  VJ 

11 

13 

13 

Md. 

19.2 

19.0 

21.0 

109 

95 

84 

Va. 

12.8 

13.0 

13.5 

174 

195 

176 

W.Va. 

16.9 

17.5 

19.5 

319 

245 

254 

14.1 

14.0 

16.0 

55 

56 

64 

fj  • 

9.8 

12.0 

14.0 

20 

24 

Tenn. 

12.0 

13,0 

15.0 

24 

26 

30 

u.  s. 

16.0 

16.2 

17.9 

7,315 

5,350 

6^92 

/"I  1~\    A   "TTkT       O  ^  T^  y~i  T -T-T TH  )r  O 

GEAI^^J  SCSGi-nJT.'TS 

1/ 

M  0 , 

11.9 

18,0 

16.5 

2 , 530 

4,320 

3,168 

S.Dak. 

— 

8.0 

9.5 

— 

3,544 

4,208 

^Tebr. 

10.2 

10.5 

15.5 

1,7.-^3 

7,728 

6,154 

Kans, 

9.2 

12.5 

18.5 

11,968 

27,638 

28,231 

Ark. 

9,4 

12. 5 

11.0 

679 

850 

615 

Okla. 

11.5 

12,015 

17,150 

15,249 

Texas 

XO  .  V 

19.0 

44 , 854 

46,3^^7 

67,127 

Colo. 

7  Q 

XVJ.  u 

13.0 

2,064 

5,000 

5,915 

N.Mex. 

TOP 

Q  n 

r  .  u 

23.0 

3,396 

3^150 

8,855 

Ariz, 

?7  '=i 

?7 

29,0 

990 

880 

1,508 

Hal  T  f 

32.0 

3^318 

5  888 

II  s 

X  X  .  w 

X  o  ♦ 

17.2 

84,253 

J — 'X  ,  O  '  X 

equivalent 

on  acreafre 

for  all  purposes 

SOYBE.^^TS  FOR  E:?ANS 

Ohio 

18.0 

15.0 

20.0 

2,694 

8 , 400 

12,800 

Indiana 

16.6 

13.5 

17.0  ■ 

5,317 

10,989 

15,436 

111. 

19.1 

17.5 

22.5 

19,082 

35,140 

54,112 

Iov;a 

16.8 

20.5 

18.5 

3,612 

15,026 

17,501 

Mo, 

8.2 

10.5 

9.5 

770 

1,176 

1,824 

N.C. 

12.4 

13.5 

11.5 

lj.437 

2 , 232 

2,185 

6  com' 1 

States 

18.3 

16.6 

19.7 

33,112 

73,013 

103,858 

Other 

States 

9.9 

12. 1 

11.7 

2,394  • 

6,«24 

7_,  442 

u.  S. 

16.1 

16.1 

18.8 

35j.505 

7^,^837 

7E 
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UNITED  SXAXES   DElPARXMENt-   OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  agricuuturau  marketing  seRVice  Washington,  D.  C., 

°^  crop  reporting  board  rl9ir®?}M^..XQjL.A?-'^i_.. 

November  1,  1941 


3.i00..P«lk...(i!-'?.«.). 


_RI  CE  

:  J^iel'i_per_acre  ;_■  5.^° ion^     _  J'J^_^'^_' 

State  :~Average  :  :  Prelim.  :    Average    ;  r  PrelimS^wipy 

 1930-39  i_  .1940  _:_  1941_  J.  J-930-39_  ±  _  1940  ^  1?^^  -  - 

Bushels  Thousand  "bushels 

Ark,  50.5         51.0         53.0  .    •     8,368  9,741       11,342  , 

La.  40.7         40.0         39.0         18,545  18,040  20,046 

Texas  51.7         55.0         44.0         10,585  1  6,005  14,080 

Calif,   69_^6  76.0  70^0  8.176  _     _  8,958      _  9,560 

U._S_j_  2  i8^'*_  ^0.2  46^5  ^45,673  _  ~  _52,754  ^  _55,128  J 

B2A1TS  {Dry  Sdihle)  1/  

Potmds  Thousand  "bags  gV 

M?Line  .                            872           875           900  74    .  •  70  72  ' 

Vt.                                   611.         600  .         630  "  "is;  '12  14 

N.  y.                    .           764        .  700  .        810  1,101  "  903  '  1,256 

Mich.                               769           760           800  4,137  4,309  5,976 

Wis.                                 390           450           510  19  14  15 

Minn.                               325           400         '  420  16  16  17 

Nebr.                              778       1.140       1,200  116  223  •     252  ■ 

Kans.                        3/    375           350           350  .    22  4: 4 

Mont.                            1.133       1,350        1,260  .  249  270  '  265. 

Idaho                           1,301       1,475       1,400  1,511  1,667  1,848 

Wyo.       •                      1,056       1,100       1,130  .'421  .605  6^7 

Colo.    ;             ■       .        351           530  •        500  1,129  1,750  1,460  - 

L'.Mex,                ■              312           340           480    .•  492  656  .883 

Ariz.                              468          450          ^460  41  63  ,64 

Oreg.                         i  .     673           480       1,000    .,  12  '      5  10-  ' 

Calif.  .  _  _  _  _li209_  _  1,468.  _  _lj.321_             3,939    5|492  _  _  5,137  ... 

U._S_^  780^5_  _  875,5  _  _882^4_  ^13,297   ^1S,074  _  _17,940  ~  " 

l/  Includes  beans  grovm  for. seed.               '  ■   

2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  ("uncleaned) . 

3/  Short-time  average.  -                   ........  .  . 


PEA2TT3TS  PICKED  AJTD  THHESHSD 


pounds 

Thousand  -oounds 

Va. 

1,040 

1,350 

1 ,050 

■  149 ,865 

216,000 

157,500 

N.  C. 

1,060 

1,400- 

1,130 

249,288 

371,000 

284,760  - 

Tenn.    .  . 

688 

750 

■750 

7,752 

5,000 

■  5,080 

T  0 1  al  ( Va. -IT .  G ,  Ar  ea) 

1.041 

1,370 

1,094 

406,904 

593,000 

4-48,340 

S.  C. 

678 

775 

650 

9,041 

23,250 

13,550 

Ga. 

652 

825 

750 

327,552 

577,500 

488,250 

Ela,  .  „  , 

559. 

780 

650 

35,848 

-73,320 

61,100 

Ala. 

640 

:  735 

800  - 

:  153.488 

205,800 

224,000 

Miss, 

519 

450 

535 

14,949 

15,500 

15,515 

Total  Ts.S.Area) 

639 

.783 

746 

540,878 

893,370 

802,515 

Ark. 

487 

530  •- 

500 

9 , 638 

12,190 

10,500 

La, 

486  • 

465 

410 

■  5,907 

/  •  5,580 

4,510 

Okla.        '  ■■  . 

460 

600  ■ 

575 

-15,614 

■  51,000 

40,825 

Tex. 

463  ■ 

560  . 

525 

84,433 

■  179,200 

168,000 

Total  Cs.W.Area) 

464 

564 

529 

^  115,592 

247.970 

223,835  ^  " 

u.  s. 

713.6 

864.1 

772.9 

1*063,374 

1,734.340  1 

,474,690 

hsj  .    .    _   _  21 


UNITED  STATES  DEPAR  TMENT  OF  AGRiCULTURE 

Crof^  Report  AGi^icuu-ruRAu  marke-tins  szrvick            Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  •  CROP  REPORTi NO  BOARD                IToveiPber  10;.- 1941  _ 

.]^pv.eraber..lj..jl^^^  .3:.0O..p.*M....:.CS...2:V.;.;.;.. 


li gI dip er_  acre   j_ 

 ^,  

^Prodii.ction  

State  :  ,-,...(i^esa,ge 

: Preliminary: 

ii.  v8j.  3-''5o  • 

'-.;.J.  -  ■•Praliraiha: 

 ^ 

1  _  l^il_  _  1 

_  _^  942,  ^ 

_  Siort  ton 

s  

and  short 

tons 

ujixo 

Q  'Z 

9.1 

9.7 

df  f 

•375 

359 

Mich. 

8.2 

9.1 

9.5 

oDO 

l',022 

874 

Nelir. 

12.6 

13„3 

Dr.*- 

■  °33 

Aiont . 

12.2 

14.0 

13.3 

751 

1,166 

851 

Idaho 

11.7;.. 

16ol 

14.0 

649 

1,141 

826 

77yo.  . 

12.1 : 

14.2 

13.5 

558 

657 

526 

Colo. 

•  ■     12. 2' 

14.9 

14.8 

2,140. 

2,092 

1,939 

Utah 

12.5 

10.5 

15.0 

614 

504 

570 

Calif. 

13.5 

16;  2" 

15.5 

1,634 

2,803 

2,04-6 

Other 

States;  9.1 

11. 4'- 

11.9 

924 

lj,439 

■'_27J- 

U.  S. 

11,4 

13.3 

13.3 

9 , 234 

12,192 

10,130 

SUOimCil^  FOR  STJC-AP. 

For  sugar 


r-i^+a  !  Yield  of  cane  per  acre 
oua uS  . 


5Averar^e:  :  Prelim. 
 :i9i50-3£:„  l.g£l0_  i  1941_  . 

_  ^^^j^jfc  ions  

La.  17.1        13.0  17.0 

Ela.  31j5.3  32._1_  35_.0_  . 

Total 


Production 


Sugar  produced 
95^  .equijfa.lent. 


Averrtge:              :  Prelim.  ^Average:  :?reliin. 
19^0:^39 1940_  j.  _  1941_  .:_1930-_39l  _1940  _:_1941  _ 
_  Th_oti^and_short_ton_g  _   _T5iOJ!isand  ^horjt  tons_ 
3,842      2,925      "  4,080         308          235  :523 
520         956  1. 124  47_       101  119 .  _ 


18.1        15.2        19.1         4,352      3,881  5,204 


355 


336 


447 


 For  ^e_ed_  _^  

17.0  12.0  17.0  345  "  360''-  40S 
3.3^5  39^5_  _  _35_,  0  02  _27  14. 

17.5       12.6        17.3  367         387  422 


la. 
Pla._ 

Total 


 For  ^ugar  and  ^e^d_ 

17.0         4,187  37285 

J35_.  0  542  983_.  _ 

19.0         4,729  4,268 


La. 

Total 


17.1 
18.0 


12.9 
15.0 


4,488 
1.L38. 
5 , 625 


SUaARCAI^JE  SIRUP 


Yield  per  acre  : 

ProdAicti 

on 

State  : 

Average 

• 

: Preliminary: 

Average 

• 
t 

:  Preliminary 

1930-39 

:  1940 

:      1941  : 

1930-39 

:  1940 

:  1941 

Gallons 

Thour.and  gal 

lons__ 

S.G. 

98 

80 

105 

473"" 

320 

420 

Ga. 

139 

120 

140 

4,735 

2,640 

3,640 

Fla. 

169 

150 

190 

1,993 

1,500 

2,090 

Ala. 

110 

75 

125 

2.979 

1,350 

2,625 

M-xss. 

154 

109 

168 

4,017 

1 , 744 

2,856 

Ark. 

108 

125 

125 

108 

125 

125 

La. 

248 

220 

280 

6,610 

5,720 

7,280 

Tex. 

124 

150 

1,027 

750 

560 

TJ.  S. 

159.4 

138.7 

178.1 

21,948 

14,149 

19,596 
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UNITED  STATES   OEIPARTM  ENX   OF  AGRICUUTURE: 
Crop    Report  a<3ricultural  marketincb  service  Viashin£!;ton,  D.  c,, 

crop  reporting  board           •    .  IfeveEMr-JO..^^^^ 
.November  1,  1941  SlQO;.  ?  J4....XS..  T...).  


APPIjES  (Commercial  Crop)  1/ 


Production 

2/ 

Area  s,nd-  State         ■  • 

Percenjt 

of_a,__full  crop 

Average 

:  Average 

.  J.  X  ex iin  tndi  ^ 

1934-39 

:  1940  : 

1941 

:  1934-39 

:  1940 

:  xyil 

EASTERN  STATES: 

Percent 

Thoiisand  bush 

2ls_ 

.  Ka  me 

69 

ART 

DDX 

(O  ( 

i^lew  nampsnire 

Dd 

C  Q 
DO 

61 

Q  ^ 

bl7 

Vermont 

58 

53 

79 

/•  n 

4o  / 

413 

616 

Massachusetts 

bo 

63 

J  Oio 

C  ,  X  (  i- 

2 , 174 

Rhode  Island 

DO 

58 

QA  'i' 

-  278 

Connecticut 

Oc 

A  n. 
Do 

66 

i  ,^yo 

X  ,    X  J 

1  j267 

IJew  York 

AQ 

62 

X  f     <o  X  j- 

X  O  ,  ^  t^'^ 

16 , 120 

IJev/  Jersey 

r  X 

A4 

63 

3  296 

3, 150 

Pennsylvani.a 

65 

67 

Q  1  00 

9 , 313 

Total  liortii  Atlantic 

U>  X 

57 

64 

31,073 

34, 522 

ooutn  Atia.ntic: 

Uelavjare 

69 

83 

78  - 

1  611 

X  J  O  X  _t 

1 ,909 

1 ,  ( y4 

Maryland 

61 

67 

69 

T  995 

2,077 

Virginia 

55 

59 

65 

10,366 

10,660 

11 , 5(J5 

West  Virginia 

57 

61 

64 

4.796 

4.8£8 

O ,  u<54 

jMoron  uaroima 

54 

55 

78 

956 

962 

1 ,  ooO 

tTyox  it,  in. 

54 

63 

79 

443 

485 

Aon 
owe 

XUOdJ-    OUlibZi  illdailOlO 

57 

62 

67 

20,177 

20,961 

(Oo  ,  t J  O  O 

lObc^.i  jijasoern  oi»aues 

60 

59 

65 

56j_S3l 

52,034 

Ob  ,  oo'J 

riyATT'P  A  T  cirpjrrrfPQ. 
'■.yOJjoM  Xli-fi.J_(    o  lj."_i.Jlj  O  * 

i^!_oi_L>ii  v£^eiiT}r_aj.  i 

umo 

54 

51 

fx 

5,374 

5,074 

7  0A4 

Indiana 

60 

49 

1 5  556 

1 , 225 

o ,  (Cou 

i±x  mo  X  s 

50 

31 

Do 

3 , 007 

1,875 

69 

51 

A  A 

7,695 

5,967 

66 

62 

r  O 

610 

595 

724 

M  in  Tie  o  f.p^ 

55 

74 

65 

249 

314 

272 

Iowa 

57 

96 

CJ\J 

321 

559 

60 

Mis^ioufi 

^  *         ^  tj  Va/  -I. 

50 

53 

Do 

1  525 

1,616 

1, 708 

Nebraska 

57 

74 

oo 

CO 

254 

44 

Kansas 

42 

72 

d  ( 

774 

1,296 

486 

Total  Nnrth  Centrpl 

58 

50 

64 

21  375 

18,848 

23j517 

kj  "sJ       u  Li.     '-'v^-iuXcL-L  • 

Kentucky 

42 

49 

91 

310 

353 

AAA 
DO  ft 

Tennessee 

45 

35 

85 

225 

166 

Arkansas 

A4- 

50 

69 

771 

765 

1 ,  Oo'o 

Total  South  Central 

43 

47 

•  78 

1^306 

1,289 

2j  089 

Total  Central  States 

57 

50 

65 

22^681 

20,137 

25,706 

Vra STERN  STATES: 

Montana 

66 

55 

80 

342 

236 

3 

Idaho 

72 

72 

74 

3,458 

2,160 

1,998 

Colorado 

54 

66 

55 

1,441 

1,564 

1,265 

New  Mexico 

58 

70 

60 

566 

.  700 

570 

Utah 

75 

71 

73 

352 

330 

359 

Washington 

72 

76 

81 

28,843 

27,469 

28 , 350 

Oregon 

75 

79 

66 

3,353 

3 ,263 

2,573 

California 

70 

59 

74 

7_^918 

6,498 

7,992 

 Total  Western  States  71  72  77  46_^398  42,220   43^535.  _ 

TOTAL  36_STATES  63  _  _  61  69  125_^310_  _  114,391  _  _  126, 12L  _ 

1/  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  production  of  apples  in  the  commer- 
cial apple  areas  of  each  State  and  include  fruit  produced  for  sale  to  commercial 
orocessors  as  well  as  for  sale  for  fresh  consumption,  2_/  Eor  some  States  in  cer- 
tain years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  market 
conditions, 
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UNIXEID  STATEIS   D  EP  A  RX  M  ENT  O  F  AGRICULTURE! 
Crop    Report              acbriculturai.  marketing  service:             Washington,  D.  c, 
as  of          ;                   CROP  REPORT"!  NO  BOARD                 ITn vemh er  ..1.0  - 1.94-1 
Npvem]3.er..l^_.1941......  .3:.QQ..P....M.....CE..3].)-  

 ^FS.IES  _ 

Prodiictinn  l7 


:  _^,P  e  r_cjsn  t^ 

croj3  : 

State 

:  Ave  rage: 

Average 

:  Preliminary 

:  1930-39: 

1940  : 

1941  : 

1920-39 

:  1940 

1941 

_Percent 

jChousand_b  ush  el  s__ 

56 

67 

1  Cj 

12 

13 

14 

IT.H. 

65 

81 

13 

16 

13 

54 

58 

fin 

7 

6 

7 

65 

61 

71 

52 

55 

P  T  . 

70 

60 

76 

10 

7 

10 

66 

71 

7id. 
1  '± 

48 

48 

50 

IN  •  1  • 

58 

63 

rrO 

1,475 

1,670 

1,272 

T\T  T 

63 

79 

71 

68 

46 

65 

71 

Do 

699 

S73 

652 

UiiX  0 

62 

68 

698 

816 

840 

i  IiCL« 

58 

71 

PA 

380 

483 

580 

T  T  T 
i  jL1» 

53 

72 

Q'Z 

551 

652 

714 

Mi  ch.  • 

66 

65 

1  ,138 

1,  398 

1 , 570 

Iowa, 

62 

92 

Old 

102 

158 

44 

Mo  . 

46 

74 

339 

518 

435 

i\  e  D  r  • 

47 

62 

(CO 

41 

58 

23 

Kans. 

42 

84 

DO 

14? 

223 

140 

Uei. 

58 

88 

13 

11 

10 

McL. 

59 

82 

1  0 

90 

107 

97 

va« 

44 

75 

P.A 
0^ 

304 

525 

448 

w.  va« 

38 

71 

55 

97 

62 

iM  .  0» 

55 

65 

(  x 

263 

312 

337 

62 

77 

CA 

101 

123 

101 

>aa» 

58 

77 

CO 

by 

283 

397 

352 

64 

90 

rfA 

102 

ISO 

148 

39 

75 

(  0 

190 

382 

394 

42 

34 

DA 

222  • 

194 

470 

A1  . 

55 

54 

ft! 
OX 

288 

292 

437 

r/i  X  b  0  < 

57 

73 

f  0 

295 

433 

476 

49 

60 

DO 

158 

204 

224 

La. 

59- 

89 

DVJ 

121 

214 

144 

34 

33 

91 

73 

172 

49 

79 

349 

545 

388 

J.  UiiiXiO 

72 

78 

1 0 

60 

63 

62 

56 

83 

7fi 

230 

249 

213 

49 

67 

d4 

41 

56 

52 

■n-I  X  Z  . 

72 

60 

C7 

0  r 

11 

7 

8 

u  oan 

64 

87 

88 

129 

107 

i\  e  V  . 

67 

62 

KA 

DU 

4 

3 

2 

Washington,  AIX 

79 

83 

84 

5,027 

6,100 

6,099 

Bartlett 

83 

85 

3,582 

3,800 

3,825 

Other 

84 

83 

1,445 

2,300 

2,274 

Oregon,  All 

76  ' 

83 

77 

3,295 

4,445 

4,259 

Bartlett 

84 

83 

1,374 

1,690 

1,743 

ether 

83 

74 

1,921 

2,755 

2,516 

California,  All 

70 

70 

70 

9,792 

9,417 

9,293 

Bartlett 

69 

74 

8,626 

7,917 

8,501 

 Other  

_  79  

_46  

_  1,167  _ 

  1,500  _ 

_^  792  

U.S. 

67 

74 

72 

27,2'?8 

31 , 622 

30 , 820 

1^/  For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
cn  account  of  market  conditions. 


production  includes  some  quantities  unharvestcd 
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UNITEID  STATES   DEPARTMENT  <i)F  AGRICULTURE 
Qrop    Report  agricuu-t-urau.  MAFiKe-riNG  secrvice  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of      •  CROP  REPORT! NO  BOARD  lpvem]?e.r._10.i._.194.1. 


NoTe3.1?er...l.x...l,9.41  


JRAPES 


nf   n    ■Fn"'  1 

U  ±       Cl     ±  li  J-  J. 

O  X  U  p 

S  t  at© 

►  •*  *■  V  c  ;        v>  • 

•                  vex  Cav-jV-'  • 

PTpllTniTIP  T*V 

^    X  C-^XtJlXXJ."A^ 

—  —  —  — 

•  iQ.7n_,7Q  • 

•  J- O  Vw*      O  .  • 

1^40  : 

1941 

:     1930—39  : 

1940  : 

1941 

\^  X    V_/  W  i.X  \J 

Tons 

Maine 

65  ~ 

70 

75 

30 

30 

.  30 

N.H. 

70 

85 

70 

93 

120 

100 

vt. 

71 

89 

58 

40 

50 

30 

Mass, 

73 

81 

77 

664 

780 

720 

R.I. 

72 

75 

92 

284 

280 

330 

Conn, 

75 

84 

85 

2,155 

2,770 

2,800 

N.Y. 

66 

75 

58 

74,750 

•  75,800 

56,800 

N.J. 

75 

84 

76 

3, 180 

3,900 

3,600 

Pa. 

56 

74 

54 

21,920 

23,000 

16,500 

Ohio 

74 

79 

53 

30,300 

37 , 500 

25,700 

Ind, 

71 

69 

80 

4,310 

4,000 

4,600 

111. 

71 

78 

80 

6,770 

8,100 

8,300 

Mich. 

68 

73 

57 

57.330 

54. 600 

38 ,200 

Wis. 

78 

85 

74 

402 

490 

430 

Minn. 

65 

85 

82 

256 

300 

280 

Iowa 

69 

92 

62 

5  ^10 

6  300 

3,200 

Mo. 

66 

72 

76 

9-770 

10  900 

11,200 

Kehr. 

56 

76 

31 

2,530. 

3-  800 

1,600 

K.ans. 

56 

80 

58 

3 . 600 

3,200 

Del. 

81 

88 

88 

2,010 

?  100 

?  "1 00 

Md. 

74 

82 

79 

696 

720 

680 

Va. 

68 

70 

69 

?  360 

?  800 

2,800 

W.Va. 

57 

67 

45 

1, 388 

1,300 

N.C. 

74  . 

80 

72 

6,602 

8 . 500 

7,800 

s.c. 

72 

72 

70 

1,606 

J-  ,  ^  J 

1  960 

X  J  Z/\J\J 

Ca. 

70 

77 

75 

X  ^  t_y  X  J. 

ria. 

67 

80 

66 

761 

830 

690 

Ky. 

68 

68 

86 

2,047 

2, 790 

3  610 

Tenn. 

B9 

50 

83 

2,006 

1  780 

2 , 990 

Ala. 

67 

53 

81 

1, 380 

1 .  3R0 

2 ,150 

Miss, 

67 

50 

83 

291 

220 

350 

Ark. 

63 

60 

77 

9 , 810 

12  '^OO 

La, 

60 

67 

57 

54 

60 

50 

Okla. 

54 

60 

66 

3, 210 

3.  600 

4,000 

Tex. 

62 

73 

70 

2,490 

3 , 000 

2,  700 

I  daho 

84 

90 

79 

544 

580 

500 

Colo, 

68 

97 

68 

514 

770 

530 

W.Mex. 

74 

74 

1,078 

1, 270 

1,050 

Ariz. 

80 

85 

88 

92? 

740 

750 

Utah 

79  ■ 

85 

83 

932 

860 

830 

Nev. 

86 

ion 

97 

96 

11^5 

110 

Wash. 

83 

92 

80 

4,980 

10.600 

9,900 

Oreg, 

80 

90 

'  63 

-2,180 

2.300 

1,600 

Calif.,  All 

73 

77 

83 

1,990,800 

2,246,000 

2,411,000 

Wine  varieties 

75 

81 

81 

497,000 

607,000 

583,000 

Raisin  varieties 

73 

75 

86 

1,143,600 

1,209,000 

1,421,000 

Dried  2j 

215,560 

170,000 

Kct  dried 

281,300 

529,000 

T^^ahle  varieti_e: 
U.S. 


Xl  J'or  some  S 
on  account 
2_/  Dried  "basi 


73 


80 
77 


.75 

80 


—           _  _ '  ii  _   


350,200 


-2,264,062 


tates  in  certain  years 
of  market  conditions, 
s:     1  ton  of  dried  rai 


_  430,000 
-r  2, 543, 910 


_4g7_jP00_ 


_2_l651_j_430  

"oroduction  in-cludes.  some  quantities  unharvested 


sins  equivalent  to  ahout  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 
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UNITED  SXAXeS   DEPARXMENX  OF  AGRiCUL-rURE 
Crop    Report  agricui.-urau  marketing  seRvicr.  Washington,  D.  C, 

CROF»  REPORTING  BOARD  jo.YemMr .1Q.^194L 

.3.:0;l.P.^M^_Js.,.T^.)  


as  of 
November  1,  1941 


CITSITS  FRUITS 


CHOP 

: Condition 

Nov, 

1  1/: 

Production  l/" 

AND 

: Ave  rage : 

Ave  rage  : 

• 

:  Indicated 

STATE 

^1930-39_L 

1940J. 

1941_L 

1930-39  j_ 

_  1939_  1  . 

1940_ 

J.  -1941  

Per 

cent 

Thousand 

boxes 

UXUiiMlrJli : 

OiAXiiornia.,  ai± 

/  / 

r9 

37, 196 

44,404 

47,192 

V  dxenc  ia,5 

fO 

ro 

<si ,  3y3 

26,883 

27,720 

■  £./ 

r  y 

(  ( 

10 , oUo 

17,521 

19,472 

ly ,  ti.cXj 

Florida     a  1  ] 

7(=; 

DO 

28,000 

31,100 

ox , OUW 

Early  &  Midseason 

68 

65 

3/12 ,521 

15,600 

15,900 

16,800 

Valencias 

, 

64 

63 

3/  8,321 

10,000 

12,500 

12,700 

Tangerines 

68 

76 

39 

2,350 

2,400 

2 , 700 

1,800 

Satsnmas 

60 

57 

58 

—  —  . 

Texas 

58 

67 

71 

1,157 

2,360 

2,750 

.3,100 

Arizona 

78 

68 

67 

252 

520 

500 

580 

Alabama 

3/59 

5 

30 

65 

75 

1 

Mississinrii 

3/55 

5 

46 

59 

4/ 

1 

Louis is 

80 

57 

46 

275 

228 

253 

221 

7  State  ,5/ 

75 

72 

73 

60,281 

75,646 

81 , 796 

GBAPEFEUIT  ^ 

FT  n  T  "1  f1  n         1  T 

D  ( 

71 

00 

X'^ ,  r  OU 

15,900 

24,600 

oc  ttU-Xc  S  S 

d'J 

5,500 

8,400 

Q  /inn 

other 

71 

0  /  XW  ,  0  c70 

9,400 

16,200 

Texas 

52 

55 

57 

6,350 

14,400 

13,800 

15,100 

Arizona 

81 

64 

77 

1,505 

2,900 

2,650 

2,900 

California,  all 

75 

76 

80 

1,766 

1,975 

1,924 

1,990 

Desert  Valleys 

789 

1,087 

960 

965 

Other 

977 

888 

964 

1,025 

4  States  5/ 

65 

65 

58 

24,381 

35,175 

42,974 

40,290 

LEMONS : 

California  5/ 

75 

83 

76 

8,813 

11,953 

17,072 

14,580 

LIMES: 

Florida 

70 

51 

69 

37 

95 

80 

2/ 

1/  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shovn.     In  California  the  picking  season 
usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December-  31  of  the  follov/ing  year.  In 
other  States  the  season  begins  about  September  1,     For  some  States  in  certain 
years,  production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity  and/rr  eliminated 
on  account  of  market  conditions. 

2/  First  report  of  production  of  California  Valencia  oranges  and  Florida  limes 
(from  bloom  of  1941)  vdll  be  issued  in  December. 

3^/  Short-time  average. 

4/  Failure  reported, 

5/  Net  content  of  boxes  varies.     In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  aver- 
E.ge  for  orangeui  is  70  lb.  net  and  grapefruit  60  lb.;   in  Florida  and  other 
States  oranges  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb*;   California  lemons,  about  76  lb.  net, 
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UNITED  S-I"ATE:S   DEPARXMEINT   OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 

..NQVjgmlD.er....l,.....19.4.L... 


AC3  R  ICU  UXU  RAU   MARKETING  SERVICE 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  MTD  NUTS 

Production  l/_ 


Washington,  D.  C, 
N.ay.em."b.e.r....lQ+-J-941.-. 
3.i.0.Q-P-,-M..  CE..T,_)  


Crop 

Percent  of  a  full 

cron 

* 

and 

:  Average 

J  : 

:  Average 

• 

cPrelimmary 

State 

:  1930-39 

:      1940  : 

1941 

:  1930-39 

:  1940 

:  1941 

Percent 

Tons 

APRICOTS: 

California 

64 

26 

57 

240,700 

103,000 

205,000 

Washington 

2/ 

69 

86 

79 

7, 170 

12,900 

12, 100 

2  States 

— 

28 

58 

247j,870 

115,900 

217,100 

California 

3/  32,000 

Dried  ) 

73 

82 

75 

3/  23,160 

■  

Not  dried) 

8,890 

15,000 

■  

OLIVES  j_ 

California 

ii  / 
1/ 

54 

4/  76 

1/  54 

24,420 

50.000 

___ 

ALMONDS : 

California 

62 

40 

25 

13,720 

10 , 200 

6,000 

WALNUTS : 

California 

2/ 

71 

62 

76 

43,330 

42,200 

53,000 

Oregon 

69 

61 

84 

2.655 

4, 200 

6,^011 

2  States 

62 

77 

45^.985 

46,400 

:5.a..30D 

FILBERTS : 

Oregon 

2/ 

77 

66 

91 

1,321 

2,700 

4,200 

Washington 

2/ 

73 

68 

95 

2/  242 

510 

830 

2  States 

■  56  _  : 

92 

 lj.5_39_ 

  3,210 

 s.nsn  _  _ 

AVOCADOS: 

Florida 

65 

36 

55 

1,546 

880 

PINSAPPLES_2_ 
Florida 


74 


60 


64 


^oxes  5/  Boxes  5/ 
14,550  8,000 


1/  For  some  Stetes  in  certain  ypars,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvest- 

ed  on  account  of  market  conditions,  - 
2/  Short- time  average. 
3/  ^Tj  "basis. 
4/  Condition  No'^^'em'ber  1. 

5/  Boxes  of  ap-oroximatelv  70  pounds,  net  weight. 


CRANBERRIES 


State 


Mass. 
N.  J. 

Wis. 
Wash. 


Acreage  j  ^Yi.eld_jper__ 


p.cre 


_  HaTV_est_ed  _ 
Average : 

.1930-391  1940  

_  _Ac^r^s_  _ 
13,720     13,700  13,700 
11,000     11,000  11,000 
2,290      2,500  2,800 
579  700  800 

Oreg^  150  150  _  150 

5 

States_27,739  _28,g50  _28j450_ 


harvest :  -A-verage 
1941     : 1930-39 


 1940 

_  Barr^els 
30.0      24. 2~ 


9.6 
29.9 
21.6 

30.s.9_ 

21.8 


8.2 
48.4 
36.0 
-80.7 

.20.7 
-  27  - 


Production 


:Prelim. : 

■A-verage  : 

Prelim, 

1  1941_  I 

1930-39  i. 

__1940  _: 

_  1941  

Barrels 

37.2 

412,400 

332,000 

510,000 

8,0 

105,700 

90,000 

88,000 

37.5 

68,600 

121,000 

105,000 

45.0 

12,480 

25,200 

36,000 

_ 

_  4,640  _ 

_12,100 

_  J-a,2_0Q.  _ 

_  _26.3_  _ 

603,820  _ 

580,300 

_749_,2PCL  _ 

FH 


UNrrEiD  STATeis  de.par-tmenx  of  aqricu utu re: 

Crop    REPORX  ACsmcuL-ruRM..  riARKE-nNQ  s=:r-ovicr.  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  RE-PORT!  NO  BOARD  Novealier  10,_1941 

'   All  1  '/ar  i  <=  t  i  e  s 


?2'or'..'action. 


Sta.te 

_  ■  Pe;r 

cent_^of  full. 

:  : 

* 

Averaa;e 

•  » 

*  '        .  • 

• 

jAverage 

«  « 
•  • 

Preliminary 

—  L 

I930i:.39 

1  _  1940  t_ 

Percent 

J.94-1  _  1 

_19oC-ii9_ 

_  i.  _  «194Q  _  _  i 

Tlao-j.sjyid  poimds 

_  _  i941_  _ 

111. 

50 

37  . 

62 

].74 

144 

242 

Mo. 

45 

31  . 

60 

856 

400 

840 

N.C. 

53 

58 

70 

912- 

993 

1,330 

s.c. 

60 

63  ■' 

'67' 

1,082 

1 , 508 

Ga, 

54 

59 

69  . 

7,452 

8,526 

10,212 

i'la. 

52 

54- 

54 

1,431 

1,426 

.     1 , 664 

Ala.. 

56 

39 

75 

3,0^^:2 

2,219 

4 , 332 

Miss. 

48 

24 

53 

5,060 

2i717 

5,989 

Ark, 

57 

43 

58 

3,544 

2,902 

4,002 

La. 

54 

51 

35 

4,571 

4,514 

3,150 

Okla, 

42 

67 

70 

12 , 2G2 

22,230 

30,100 

Tex. 

40 

60 

a 

24,270 

41 , 000 

2]^?^Q_ 

12  States 

46 

54 

•50 

64,576 

68^426 

J34^7J;a. 

:  _IsPZlozed  2i.9.rie.ti,es. 

 Mil.cl._o.r 

s.e  e.dl  i  ng_vai'' le  iies  

:  Production 

Production 

State 

:  Average  : 

Jpreliminarv: 

Avera,^e  : 

Preliminary 

-_133Qr39_:_ 

_1£.40.  _  I.  _ 

L941_  _  j. 

_J-S;5Q:"39_  J.  _ 

_194Q.  :. 

1941  

Thousand  Douniis 

Tiious-'-^nd  po^'inds 

111. 

3 

2 

174 

141 

240 

Mo. 

18 

8  ■ 

40 

838 

392 

800 

i^.C, 

650 

715 

984 

253 

278 

346 

S.O. 

932 

1,152 

1,232 

150 

203 

226 

Ga, 

69902 

7,929  ■ 

9,497 

550 

597 

715 

Pla. 

1 , 139 

1,155 

1 , 348 

292 

271 

316 

Ala. 

2,694, 

2,041  .. 

3,E-.99 

347 

178 

433 

Miss. 

2,570 

1 , 331 

3,P94 

•  ■■2,.490 

1,386 

2,695 

Ark. 

335 

377 

640 

3,209 

2,525 

3,362 

La. 

1,097 

1,309 

788 

3,474 

3,205 

2,362 

Okla. 

356 

1.556 

2,100 

11,927 

20,574 

23,000 

 l:t.018_  _ 

_2j_370  

_U925_  „ 

_38,130  _  _  . 

 19,465  

I2„States.  17^.710  

20^446  ■ 

25^7^9_  _ 

_  _4ii,9S6  

_67,'930   . 

 53,^60  

1/  Sudded,  grafted, 

0^  topworked  varietie 

s. 

iiROGMCOEIT 


 Yl 

.eld_pe.r_ 

.acr.Q.  

• 

 Pro.d]iciioii_ 

Stato  ' 

Average  : 

:Preliminary 

;  Average 

•  • 

Preli.iiin.ary 

1930-39  : 

1940 

:  1941 

:  1930-39 

:        19  4Q.  : 

1941 

Founds 

Tons 

111. 

495. 

590- 

620 

9 , 460 

■  8,800  ■ 

7,800 

"Kans. 

186 

300 

350 

3.130 

■  4,500 

2 , 600 

Okla» 

231 

300 

325 

15,050 

13,500 

-9,800  . 

Tex. 

,  238 

290 

380  , 

3 , 630 

3,800 

4 , 2"Q0 

Colo. 

180 

250 

300 

4.540 

6,100 

7 , 400  ■  : 

226 

175 

400 

5:380 

4,700 

JL0^2Q'0_  .  

U.-S^  _ 

 ^255^2_ 

.  ^297. 

3.  377.1  _ 

 41^2fi.0_ 

 11^400  

_  _4^.-Q0i2  

m'bp 
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aC  '(e.t.) 

 -  

POTATOES  1/ 

 Yiel 

_Produc.ti.on 

GROUP  AKD  STATE  :~ 

Average 

»  • 

Prelim 

► :  Avera/ee 

:  Prelim. 

  : 

1930-^39 

l;19iO_  i.' 

_194i  . 

1940  . 

i  _ia4i  _  _ 

Bushels 

Thov.'gand  bushels 

SUHPLUS  LAT3  POTATO  STATES: 

263 

26'^ 

280 

•  44,016 

■  44,055 

45,360 

126 

125 

"  139 

29,286' 

'  26,838  - 

28,078 

Pennsylvania. »  

-  _120_  _ 

.      130  _  _ 

.  132.  _ 

24 1 924 

_  _24,570  _ 

_  23^6Z4.^ 

3  Eastern  

,  _161^6_ 

_  163. 4  _ 

.  179..  2 

I  _98.2;36 

'J95,-463  _ 

_'2.7J.12_ 

95 

36 

100 

26,606 

'    •  -20  ,-640  '  ■ 

■  '20,600 

85 

78 

96 

21,330 

■  '15,054 

16,608 

76 

95 

81 

■  23,06S 

•  23,750 

17,982 

North  Dakota  

73 

110 

95 

9,852 

18.920 

15,010 

South  Dakota. ...... 

55 

63 

65 

2,500' 

•  2,016 

_i3^0L5 

5  Central  

_82,3 

 90j^6_ 

_  91,,_4_ 

 83j.6V4_ 

_  _  80jt.3B0„  . 

_  _7?^215_ 

81 

140 

130 

8 , 030 

11,34:0 

9,490 

90 

120 

115 

1,7':^4 

2,040 

1,840 

224 

265  ■ 

255 

25, 505 

'  "  32,860 

28,560 

83 

120 

115 

2,179 

2,400 

2,185 

143 

195 

175 

14,151 

15,210 

12,775 

152 

•  170 

165 

2,0.21 

2,040 

1,782 

144 

l^Q 

155 

353 

391 

330 

170 

185 

200 

8,344 

8j52£> 

8,600 

151  . 

^  135 

180 

6,7C2 

8,510 

8,460 

California  2/   238  

_  320 

31 Q  ' 

_  J-2si80  _ 

„^  11^430- 

153.  5 

205c  9 

19Vo5 

76^490 

95,595 

35,492 

Total  18  surx)lus  late 

-  1.21.8 

141.5 

144.4 

258,389 

271,439 

254,819 

OTIIER  LATE  POTaTO  STATES: 

156 

165 

155  ;- 

1,487 

1,634 

1,472 

Vermont  

136 

140. 

142  ■ 

2,277" 

2,142 

2,059 

Massachusetts  

140 

165 

145 

2, -204 

3,135 

2,726 

177 

195 

185 

'  634 

■  ■  ■  878 

814 

Connecticut.  

163 

180 

180 

2,635 

3,402  ■ 

3.402 

5  Kev/  Eng-land. ... 

_  165.^5.  _ 

158.  4 

  9,237 

_  _111.1S1  _ 

_  ip»47_3_ 

Vest  Virginia. » . . . . 

79 

110 

120 

2,8-4  ■ 

3 ,  630 

3,960 

Oh^o  

98 

100 

125 

12 J  652 

■  11,800- 

13,000 

87 

85 

92 

5s2v9 

■  ■    ■  4,335' 

4,324 

76 

91 

92  ■ 

3-,443' 

■    •  3,549 

3,312 

_  77_  _ 

_  102  

1P7_  _ 

 5",  ^549; 

_  _  6,120  _ 

_  _6J329_ 

5  Central   _ 

_  86^7_ 

 ^97;,  8  _ 

110_.8. 

 .2i,Z71. 

 ^£9,4.34  _ 

_  3C'u.625_ 

72 

80 

72 

421  " 

-  •  ■  ->i-3o  ■ 

432 

84 

115 

140 

■2C7  - 

■      -276  . 

■  -392 

2  Southwestern. . . 

75.7 

90,0 

93.  6 

"     629  • 

-  -755 

-824 

Total  12  other  late... 

95.9 

109„8 

119,3 

39 , 637 

■  41,-381 

41,_992 

30  late  States  

_117^5_ 

_  136.3  _ 

14Q_.2_ 

*~(                '    1^  ¥^  M  ■ 

_  2:^^*02x 

_  312, 820 -_ 

INTERMEDIATE  POTATO  ST'ATES 

• 
• 

168 

175 

178  ■ 

"8,S62' 

• • 10 , 160 

9,790 

87 

103 

77 

323 

100 

115 

96 

'  '^,997 

 2,89^ 

2,342 

Virginia. , .-  • 

112 

137 

91 

10  ,'661  ■ 

■  •  10  ,-412 

7,007 

*75 

90  ■ 

80-  - 

.  *.:3,,:609: 

3,760 

77 

'l04 

109 

• -4,352. 

-  .5,616 

5,995 

78 

.  98 

110  _ 

2,754 

2,548 

_2vS60 

Total  7  intermediate.. 

104.1 

125.1 

111,1 

33,059 

35,207 

32,077 

37  late  and  intermediate 

116.0 

135,0 

136,7 

331  ai6 

349,027 

328^88 

mtp 
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( Continued) 

UNITEIO  STATES  DSIPARTM  EN  T  OF   AG  R.»CU  LTU.f?^  -  ' 

Crop    Report  ag^ic-ul-turau  mafjketincs  service:  Washington,  D.  c,  , 

as  of  CROP  REPORT! NG  BOARD  iio:9:.aa"bLer_lQ4t-JLS41_ 

3:00  P.M.  (E...T...).__ 


P0TAT03S  1/  (Con't) 


-Produatioii 

GROUP  MD  STATE 

•  • 

Prelim. 

:  Aver  age 

•  « 

Prelim. 

— •      —       —  — .      —       —      —             .    — 

»     X  ■-'0U*~0  J 

_l£4i  _ 

.:>.123n-7i9_ 

_:_  1540  :_ 

-  194]  

3ushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

EARLY  POTATO  OTAT"^F1* 

A'*  W  X  uii    V  cLJ.  U  J_  J.  lid*  •  •  •  % 

1  on 

109 

8S=  •  •• 

8,182 

'8',  720 

6,723 

XID 

114 

91 

2,475 

3,192 

2,730 

(r<a  OT* ITT  ;a 

Do 

73 

57 

1,096  ■ 

'■■  1,482 

1,140 

"ITT 

154 

114 

3,120 

4,312 

■  3,306 

Ttf^TTn  ^OQOrt 

Do 

77 

61 

2,870 

"  3,388 

.  2,745 

87 

87 

108 

3,179 

4,176 

5,400 

71 

62 

65 

1,135 

1,240 

1,365 

73 

95 

73 

3,047 

3,895 

3,139 

LouiGiana,  ■. . 

61 

57 

61 

2,502 

2,280 

2,684 

71 

75 

62 

2,600  ' 

2,550 

2,170 

Hexr^.  „ 

64 

64 

98 

3,312 

3,200 

6,076 

Calix'oi'nia  3^'  <. 

J350  

235 

265  

 ^5i.411_ 

_  -lo.aeo  _ 

_JLa.235. 

_  lotal  l?_eariy_ut.at.eg 

  _  S.9^5„ 

.  _  104.a  . 

_ 

_  3Sx929_ 

_  _48 ,  69  5  _ 

_4Z,  8J.3. 

TOTAL  TOUTED  STATES 

112,6 

130.3 

"l29.7 

370j.045 

397,722 

i7£,2.0i 

ij  Except  for  Celifornia,  the  estimates  shown  for  each  State  under  a  particular 
group  c.vver  the  entire  crop,  whether  commercial  or  noncommercialj  early  or  late. 

2/  EstimaT. 3S  shown  for  California  under  the  surplus  late  States  do  not  include  the 
early  commercial  cropo  • ■ "  ■ 

3/  Estimates  shown  for  California  under  the  early  States  cover  the  early  commercial 
crop  only,   


State  SraSTFOTATOES 


141 

120 

100 

2,152 

1,800 

1,600 

102 

100 

130 

419 

300 

390 

85 

81 

94 

5^2" 

486 

564 

86 

95 

115 

256  ■ 

285 

345 

79 

90 

92 

926  ■ 

1,170 

■/l,196 

88 

140 

150 

400 

420 

450 

123 

145 

1.10 

804  ' 

725 

'.  550 

132 

165 

120 

1,071 

1,485' 

1,200 

111 

125 

95 

4,061 

3, '8  75 

3,040 

96 

96 

87 

8,354 

7,104 

6t960 

85  . 

:  80 

85 

5,401 

5,040 

5,525 

Georgia  

72 

70 

66 

8,510 

6,930 

7,194 

E3  crida  

66 

60 

68 

1 , 400  .  .  . 

.  .1,080 

1,292 

Kentucky.  

83 

85 

87 

1,904. 

1,955 

2,088 

Tennessee  

88 

.85 

88 

5,019  .  - 

4,335 

5,192 

8.0. 

.  60 

80 

7,773  . 

.  .4,920 

7,840 

87 

65 

95 

7,222 

4,485 

6,935 

73 

90 

95 

3,016.  . 

.  .3,240 

3,420 

70 

58 

66 

6,884  .  . . 

.  .  .4,988 

6,133 

61 

80 

85 

1,173 

1,600 

1,785 

71 

85 

90 

4,726.  . 

.4,335 

5,580 

108 

120 

120 

1,204. . . 

. .1.440 

1,560 

Uin.TED  STATES  

83,0 

80,3  84.0 

73,208 • ■ • 

•  -61,998 

70,844 

mbp 
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UNITED  3XATES   DEPARTMENT  OF"   AG  Rl  C  U  LT  U  F^E 
CFeOP    Report  aorioulxurau  markf:tinq  servsce  Washington,  D.  C, 
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TOBACCO 


-1  p  1  ri    ^  AT* 
X  X  w  —          J  0  X 

C-j  ^„ -J.  ^  * 

Pre  rln  ch  i  on 

S  t,  R  u  P 

•    A  "irP  T*  ri  irp  ■» 

i.iTi      .L  X  Ji  j-l^lcX  .L  ^-  V 

•  • 

•  • 

p-v-'  a  1     -lYi  T  -,-1  3  -pv 

"i  QAfi 

»           J-  ^     I,  • 

1  q'^0-r9 

1°40 

1941 

Pc  rmds 

'^0  ho  us  and  p  c d  s 

Mas  s . 

1,452 

1 ,612 

1,  605 

8j288 

9 , 355 

y ,  yo^ 

Conn, 

1 ,566 

1 . 340 

1,424 

22,759 

23 , 321 

24, 9lD 

U.  Y. 

1,258 

1 ,2r.O 

1,400- 

1 ,181 

1 , 750 

2 ,  iUU 

Pa. 

J- )  S*^"! 

i,-:^'2 

1 , 471 

35,583 

49  5  590 

52,953 

Ohio 

915 

S89 

go  2 

31 , 775 

28.5V 6 

2o , 118 

Ind. 

805 

1,039 

848 

10,075 

10,387 

y  ,  1  nU 

Wis. 

1,559 

1 ,480 

1,410 

28,985 

35,260 

52-,  428 

Minn. 

1 , 125 

1,225 

1,150 

928 

858 

8OO 

Mo. 

893 

1 , 150 

980 

5,538 

5,210 

5 ,  8SU 

Kans. 

1/  834 

1,050 

900 

ly'  305 

315 

2(0 

Md. 

V23 

340 

750 

26,901 

31-,  920 

29-)  325 

Va. 

732 

925 

806 

99,851 

100,509 

85-,  327 

W.  Va. 

577 

900 

850 

2,985 

2,  790 

2,  e>oU 

U.  C. 

811 

1,043 

915 

529,356 

526 , 50  5 

456  ,-160 

S.  C. 

835 

1,015 

FbU 

00 , bob 

o2 , 2-i-t' 

Ga. 

831 

1,060 

763 

68,103 

76,420 

54,990 

:?ia. 

847 

9o5 

748 

10,915 

16  J.23 

12,125 

792 

1,002 

925 

316,583 

358,477 

20  3-,  715 

Tenn. 

848 

966 

037 

109,348 

109 , 690 

93,824 

Ala. 

P>oO 

750 

415 

375 

U.  S. 

832 

1,034 

001 

1,394,839 

1,451,956 

1,267,404 

1/  Short -tijae  avej^age. 

SO.RGO  ■  SiauP 


• 

Yield_per 

acre  : 

Pro  duct  ion 

state  : 

Average  : 

:  i?reliiriiiary: 

Average 

u  .a. 

L-eliiains. 

• 

• 

_1930"39_;^ 

_.  _ 
G-elJ.ons 

i  ....   1 

_1930-39_ 

_^  1940  _  \  

Thousand  Gallons 

,3L941_ 

Ind. 

52 

55 

75 

169 

220 

300- 

111. 

52 

SO 

60 

117 

50 

60 

Iowa 

93 

125 

120 

239 

378 

350- 

Mo. 

47 

53 

52 

558 

530 

416 

Kans. 

39 

37 

30 

106 

74 

60 

Va. 

63 

-70 

55 

210 

.  210 

195 

H.  C. 

70 

55 

50 

1,3&3 

858 

720 

S.  C. 

52 

48 

45 

387 

288 

.  .315 

Ga. 

54 

62 

58 

1,043 

S30 

812 

Ky. 

56 

60 

60 

773 

950 

960 

Tenn, 

53 

59 

56 

1,029 

1,005 

840 

Ala. 

69 

55 

55 

2,805 

1,870 

2,405 

Miss. 

73 

64 

86 

1,528 

1,472 

1,9^'8  ■■ 

Ark. 

49 

50 

55 

1,106 

1,080 

770 

Okla. 

35 

42 

43 

135 

84 

86 

Tex. 

49 

56 

50 

1,451 

1,S48 

1^500 

IT,  S. 

59.6 

59.3 

61.5 

15,146 

11,855 

11,877 

\l    Short- time  average. 
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MILK  Airo  EGG  PRODUCTION 


: 

Milk  produced,  per 

• 

Eggs  produced  per 

t 
• 

milk  cow  'ij 

NO'/Ei-SER 

; 

100  layers  2/ 
NO^/Ei^iBSH 

.  » 

:  Average 

I  1930-39 

:        1940  : 
Pounds 

1941 

:  1930-39 

:        1940  : 

i'luiTioer 

1941 

Maine 

13.0 

12,8 

13.5 

29.0 

35.8 

35.3 

"NT  IT 

14.5 

13.6 

14.5 

29.2 

35,1 

30.3 

V  t , 

13, 1 

12.9 

13.7 

23.3 

30.8 

35.4 

Mass  • 

17.2 

17  .,3 

17, ,3 

29.4 

32.9 

30.9 

T>  T 

1 1 
±J 

•z  / 
2J 

25.2 

33.0 

33.0 

Conn. 

lb.  y 

16.4 

18,4 

29.6 

34.9 

34.0 

lb.  b 

15.8 

17.0 

19.7 

24.8 

26. 5 

17. 7 

18.9  • 

13,4 

21.0 

26.3 

29.0 

ra. 

15,4 

15.7 

15.0 

19.7 

23.6 

27.3  ' 

Jn.  ATL. 

15.44 

15.84 

15.53 

21.5 

26.2 

23.3 

Unio 

14.0 

14.5 

15.0 

19.8 

25.5 

28.6 

ina. 

12.9 

13.3 

14.1 

19.0 

25.1 

2('.4 

ill  . 

12.7 

14.4 

14.5 

17.8 

22.8 

25.0 

riicn. 

15. 1 

17.2 

15.7 

18.8 

24.5 

23.2 

Wis. 

13.3 

14.4 

15.2 

18.8 

24.1 

25.1 

it.  -N.  Oil'JTt 

 13.55 

_  14.65 

15.10 

18.8 

24,3 

25.1 

Hinn, 

11.9 

12.7 

12.5 

13 . 9 

"  21,2 

20.2 

iowa 

12.2 

13.2 

13.0 

16.3 

22.2 

21.9 

rio  • 

9.1 

9.9 

10.3 

16.9 

20.8 

22.6 

9.2 

11.2 

11.0 

11.0 

18.0 

15.7 

is.  UaK. 

y .  4 

10.0 

10. 1 

12. 6 

It 

iMeor  < 

11.1 

11.5 

12,5 

15.6 

20.2 

Ol  o 

21.  r 

Kans  • 

11.4 

12.6 

11.8 

17.0 

24.3 

Ol  c\ 

21.9 

liT  lit  rTr~,T'm 

lU.  82 

11.86 

T  c  n 

15.6 

21.4 

21.2 

-Uei  • 

2J 

-  -3-7--  - 

20  o  2 

26. b 

2b  .U 

14.5 

15.2 

14>,  9 

19.7 

22.6 

23.  b 

Va. 

10.7 

11.8 

12.3 

19,8 

23.6 

25,9 

•V .   V  a . 

11»L) 

11.2 

11.7 

I'd.  f 

24.2 

2o.  1 

1^ .  o « 

lU.  r 

11 .4 

11. 7 

23.4 

27.7 

2c.  1 

O.    O  a 

9.7 

10.3 

10,2 

20.9 

26,0 

2b.  3 

ua. 

3.3 

8.8 

8,8 

22.0 

23.4 

24.4 

j!  la.. 

11  _ 

25,9 

23.7 

28.1 

■  A'L. 

10.51 

11,39 

11. 58 

21.2 

24.8 

26,0 

•>  • 

10.5 

10.5 

11.1 

19.2 

22.8 

24,0 

Tenn, 

3.1 

9.7 

9.7 

13,2 

20.9 

22.3 

Ala. 

7.8 

8.0 

8.7 

23.7 

28.7 

29.2 

Miss. 

5.5 

5.8 

6.5 

23.6 

25.1 

26.1 

Ark, 

7.7 

8.1 

7.8 

22.7 

25.6 

24,8 

La. 

T  / 

3/ 

21.7 

24.8 

21.6 

Uklaa 

3.9 

9.1 

8.5 

17.6 

22.6 

20.8 

Tex. 

3.4 

8.5 

7.9 

20.8 

23.7 

21.2  ' 

S. CENT. 

8-45 

8 . 50 

8,44 

20.3 

23.7 

22.3 

riont . 

11«,  d 

13.3 

13. 5 

lo.O 

21 ,0 

20 .  U 

iaano 

15.1 

17.3 

16.1 

22.8 

27.0 

28.9  t 

Wyo, 

11.4 

13.6 

13.0 

18.8 

22.4 

24.3 

OOiO  . 

11.7 

13.5 

14.0 

15.6 

21.0 

20. 2 

w.  JXtex. 

rr  1 

% 

16.8 

18,7 

19, o 

Ar  iz . 

^, 

% 

23.7 

29.8 

30.3 

utaJa 

V, 

^1 

23.5 

29.4 

2o,^ 

Nev. 

3/ 

V 

21 .1 

24,0 

21. U 

Wash. 

ISO 

i.O  *  o 

17  0 

?R  9 

32.0 

30.6 

Oreg. 

14.3 

15.5 

25.4 

25.6 

27.1 

29,7 

Calif. 

17.1 

17.4 

17.5 

24.8 

29.7 

29,6 

WEST. 

14.09 

15.78 

15.50 

23.1 

27.9 

27.7 

U.S. 

11.87 

12.74 

12.84 

19.0 

23.9 

24.3 

ij  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  by  reporters  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.    Figures  for  iJew  England  States 
are  bpsed  on  combined  r^tijrns  from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters,    figures  for  other  Stater 
regions,  and  U.  S.  are  oased  on  retui'ns  from  crop  reporters  only. 

Sy  As  reported  for  farm  flocks  of  less  than  400  layers. 

2/   State  averages  omitted  because  of  instability,  but  reports  are  included  in  arriving  at 
regional  averages. 
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